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am, NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Sn HE Concert of Europe still resembles an Alexandrine 


8 is 
line, and “like a wounded snake drage its slow length 
- slong.” It has accomplished nothing this week beyond 
— tiling a few Cretans, who, while driving back Bashibazouks, 
isd approached too near the protected zone. The anarchy 
AL in the island is as rampant as ever, while on the mainland 
a the Turks and Greeks look fiercely at one another over out- 
oe pots which almost touch; but they are still waiting orders. 
Acording to the latest rumours, the Powers have agreed 
ng to blockade the Gulf of Athens, and King George has 
oth, pledged himself if they do to declare war on Turkey ; but those 
mmours may be as false as the rest. It is true, for Mr. Curzon 
i has affirmed it, that Lord Salisbury and the Russian Govern- 
ND nent have proposed to the Porte to withdraw its troops from 


Orete, but the Porte is believed to have replied that it accepts 
the advice—provided that Colonel Vassos is withdrawn first. 
al It isalso probably true that the Sultan is anxious to negotiate 
directly with King George, which means that he will sell 
Crete; but there is no evidence that the Powers will accede to 
this otherwise unobjectionable compromise. In short, political 
movement halts, and a suspicion is spreading, for reasons 
LY, given elsewhere, that Germany and Russia wish Greece and 
Turkey to fight, in order that Greece, being defeated, may 
become “amenable to reason.” 

E. —EEE 
lord Kimberley was entertained by the National Liberal 
Club on Wednesday, and made a speech which was of in- 
= terest because he has been Foreign Secretary and knows 
et hat he is saying. He blamed the Government for two 
things—for not giving more information, and for not 
~ “requiring” Turkey to withdraw her troops from Crete. 
Daring the Crimean War and the delicate situation pro- 
d duced by the Italian Revolution, his instructions as Under- 
. Foreign Secretary were always to give all the information 
hecould; but now an inquiry was treated as an embarrass- 
ment to her Majesty’s Government. The one thing essential 
I. 0 peace was the withdrawal of the Sultan’s soldiers from 
Crete, but though the Government was willing to ask for it, it 
only asked, and, he greatly feared, asked too late. With respect 
: th grievances, the answer of the Government would, we 
= be that it was hampered bythe Concert; but we suspect 
t, a8 regards both, the Ministry do not always recognise 
Pe much a little firmness would accomplish. Let the five 
a complain if they like of the frankness of Lord 
tor ve while as to the withdrawal of the Turks, a demand 
Ge at would compel each Power to show its hand. If 

many sulks, can we not go on without Germany P 


Dn French Government, after a great amount of dis- 


sion within the Cabinet, have agreed that the Panama 








betrayed by some of his confederates, has confessed, and M. 
Poitevin, an austere juge d’instruction, has ordered the arrest 
of MM. Naquet, Boyer, and Maret, three Deputies of tha 
Left. The first-named is the well-known Deputy whose 
eloquence secured the passing of the divorce law, which now 
affects so considerably the social life of France. The 
Chamber has granted permission to prosecute these men, and 
will itself, as soon as their cases have been heard, institute a 
strict investigation. It is stated publicly that this is only 
the beginning, that twenty-five Senators and Deputies are im. 
plicated, and that if the inquiry is extended beyond the Panama 
affair, some sixty politicians hitherto considered independent 
will be found to have received gratifications in return for votes 
from various financial enterprises. M. Burdeau, formerly 
President of the Chamber, is alleged to have been deeply 
involved in these transactions, which are made blacker by 
statements, true or false, that in many cases the bribes 
were not offered, but extorted as blackmail by threats of 
speeches which, if the money was not paid, would be made 
against the company. 


An insurrection of a kind not frequent in the modern 
world has broken out in Brazil. According to Reuter’s agent 
at Rio, a man named Antonio Conselheiro has persuaded 
great multitudes of people that he is an avatar of Jesus 
Christ, can heal the sick, and can work miracles. They accord- 
ingly worship him, even drinking the water in which he has 
bathed, and obey his orders implicitly. He appears to pro- 
nounce for Monarchy, and the Government recently sent against 
him a forceof fifteen hundred under General Moreira Cesar, who 
on March 3rd attacked his stronghold, Canudos. The troops 
expected an easy victory, but were taken by surprise by the 
fanatic’s followers, who caught them in a deep valley, and 
drove them headlong, killing the General, two Colonels, thirty 
officers, and six hundred men. The Government has now 
despatched an army of seven thousand, but it is feared that 
the best result to be expected is a most dangerous guerilla 
war. The transmission of the news is creditable to Reuter’s 
agent, but he would have greatly increased the interest of his 
message if he had informed us of the colour of the “‘fanatic’s” 
followers, and of the precise ideas which have induced him to 
take up arms. Is it a new religion or a new empire that he 
wants to found, or is he a mere adherent of the Braganzas 
who avails himself of popular superstitions P 


The debate on the financial relations of Great Britain to 
Ireland began on Monday night with a vast speech from Mr. 
Blake, who went deep into the history of the question, and 
endeavoured to prove that the circumstances had never 
arisen in 1817 under which it was understood that Great 
Britain and Ireland might be treated financially as one 
country, that the pledge given to treat Ireland as a separate 
financial entity is still good, and that even the promise of 
special exemptions for Ireland given at the time of the 
Union would be enough to justify some considerable reduc- 
tion of taxation or some grant in lieu of such a reduction, 
especially as regards the duties on whisky, which, he 
asserted, pressed much more heavily on Irishmen than 
the beer and spirit duties do on England. He was 
seconded by Mr. J. Redmond, after which Mr. Whittaker, 
M.P. for Spen Valley, Yorkshire, rose to move an amend- 
ment, asserting that so long as Great Britain and Ireland 
remain united with a consolidated Debt, it would be im- 
possible to treat any part of the United Kingdom as a 
separate financial entity. He was himself in favour of Home- 
rule for Ireland, but till Home-rule was granted to Ireland, 
financial Home-rule cowl4 ~ot and should not be granted her. 
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The great speech of the evening was, however, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
who remarked on the great difficulty of arguing such a 
point with a knot of Irishmen who evidently hold seriously 
that every calamity which had ever visited Ireland, including 
the rebellion and the famine, and the absence of mineral 
wealth in the Irish soil, were all due to the fault, or rather 
the sins, of England, and who instead of wishing to find out 
what Ireland’s share of the United Kingdom’s common ex- 
penditure ought to be, were deeply convinced that it ought to 
be nil for a very considerable time to come at least, by way 
of compensating Ireland for all the manifold iniquities in- 
flicted on her. Sir Michael showed that this movement is 
really a movement for financial Home-rule, and not one in any 
degree intended to discover what Mr. Gladstone was in search 
of in 1886,—the fair contribution of Ireland to the common 
expenditure,—and that Irish Members regarded the Army 
and Navy and Colonial expenditure of Great Britain as 
entirely without any advantage to them, indeed as expenditure 
by which Ireland gains nothing. If, however, there was any 
real wish to ascertain where Ireland was overtaxed and what 
was the remedy, it would be necessary to get a good deal of 
additional information of which the last financial Commis- 
sion took no notice at all, as to the true pressure of taxation 
on Ireland and Great Britain respectively, and the true 
wealth of Ireland, and to see whether a good deal of the 
wealth of Ireland, such as that included in the tenant-right 
oought at so high a price in various parts of the country, had 
been really taken into account. 


On Tuesday the debate was resumed by Sir Edward Clarke, 
who made a half-and-half speech, supporting Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach in refusing to give financial Home-rule to Ireland, and 
indeed in refusing to favour Home-rule at all; but that he con- 
sidered to be no reason whya poor country which had been over- 
taxed should not in common justice have the surplus taxation 
abolished. Sir E. Clarke appeared to believe that Free-trade 
had struck a great blow at Irish prosperity. Sir T. Suther- 
land, who was on the financial Commission, declared that the 
amalgamation of the two Excheqners in 1817 was effected on 
behalf of Ireland, and not on behalf of England; and he did 
not see how it was possible to regard that measure as any- 
thing but one of great advantage to Ireland. On Wednesday 
Mr. Lecky spoke for the view that Free-trade had injured 
Ireland, and that there ought to be some compensation to her 
for the policy of Cobden and Bright; while Mr. Morley sug- 
gested that if £1,000,000 or £1,500,000 was found to be owing 
to Ireland, it should be assigned to Irish County Councils to 
apply locally for the benefit of Ireland. Mr. Goschen pointed 
out how this suggestion could not possibly restore peace to 
Ireland when almost all the Irish Members asked for 
£2,500,000 or £2,750,000, and he maintained that what the 
set-off (if any) ought to be was a matter needing very careful 
investigation. Eventually Mr. Blake’s resolution affirming 
the advice of the Commission, and condemning further 
inquiry, was negatived by a majority of 160 (317 to 157), 
while Mr. Whittaker’s amendment was left undealt with. 


The Education Bill, after running the gauntlet of the 
blockading squadron of the Gladstonians in the House of 
Commons, and reaching what the Duke of Argyll on 
Tuesday termed “the safe haven of the House of Lords,” 
went through its very mild scrutiny in that House on 
Tuesday evening, and passed its second reading by a 
majority of 94 (109 to 15). The Committee stage has 
not yet been taken, but the Government are determined 
to pass it without amendment. The Bill is, therefore, 
practically through, and passed in the precise form in 
which Mr. Balfour brought it in at the opening of the 
Session. The Duke of Devonshire, of course, moved its 
second reading, in a speech which made it evident that 
he would have much preferred the more complete measure of 
last Session, but the Government were not prepared to 
fight through any proposal to ask for the support of the 
rates and all that an application to the ratepayers would 
have involved. Still less were the Government prepared to 
let the voluntary schools be wrecked by their poverty. Lord 
Spencer led the fifteen adversaries who alone represented the 
Opposition in the House of Lords, and made the usual speech, 
expressing a cold sympathy with the voluntary schools and a 
warm sympathy with those who wished to impose on them 


fatal conditions of help, and also, made the ordi 
the ecclesiastics who were going to imehee Attack oy 
to guide the policy of the schools. MONEY wy 





The most effective speech was that of the Archbj 
Canterbury, who said that the plan of Voluntary bop o 
tions had been tried in his old diocese (Exeter) and 
worked with admirable effect ever since the Free Ba : 
Act passed, and that none of the evils attributed t then 
the Opposition were at all likely to occur. §o far y 
clergy desiring to oust the laity from management, the 
expressly sought for the help of the laity; but the out 
managers objected altogether to being deprived of the ris: 
of appointing teachers who really believed the religin 
taught, and did not coach the children ag to the be 
mode of answering successfully questions in wh; 
felt, and taught the children to feel, little op wi; 
terest except the interest excited by competition 4f in. 
examination. The Duke of Argyll expressed the oo 
cordial sympathy with the Bill, which Lord Hersch) ani 
Lord Kimberley treated with a patronising king of sor 
and the Bishop of London maintained that the wy), 
being of the voluntary schools is very useful ty the 
Board-schools, and will act as a check on the Board 
safeguarding the religous education they still provide ni 
maintaining the rights of parents to choose the religions 
teaching for their children. The discussion was a very 
one, in spite of the Gladstonian party in the House of Lords 
having dwindled to half its maximum strength. Even thy 
Liberal Lords are not enthusiastic for secular education, 


At the sitting of the South African Committee held op 
Friday week Mr. Schreiner continued his evidence, and wy 
closely examined by Mr. Chamberlain. On Tuesday last My. 
Newton was examined by the Attorney-General, ij, 
most important statement was to the effect that Mr. Rhode 
had in conversation “led him to believe that the Imperi:| 
authorities would not be averse to the movement,’—ie, the 
movement at Johannesburg. Mr. Newton also stated that 
when he told Mr. Rhodes that if he (Mr. Newton) did not 
speak to the High Commissioner the only thing for him wae 
to resign his post, Mr. Rhodes replied that it was “un. 
necessary and absurd.” Colonel Rhodes in his evidence stated 
that he supposed the abortive revolution cost from first tc 
last about a quarter of a million. Apparently tho greater 
part of the money supplied through Colonel Rhodes went in 
the purchase of food-stuffs, and in paying wages to the men 
enrolled. Asked whether he had written letters to his brotha, 
Colonel Rhodes replied “No, because I thought it ws 
dangerous, as he always left his letters about in every 
direction.” 


On Saturday last Sir Alfred Milner was entertamed a 
dinner at the Café Monico, Mr. Asquith being in the chair, The 
dinner was a very remarkable one from the number of dis 
tinguished men of every sort and kind who flocked to it. Ifa 
man is to be judged by his friends—-and the test is by no means 
a bad one—Sir Alfred Milner has received the highest possible 
testimonial. When Mr. Asquith presides at a dinner, while 
Mr. Chamberlain makes the chief speech, and when letters of 
warm regret are read from both Lord Rosebery and Si 
William Harcourt, one feels that the force of friendship cau 
no further go. Le cousin de tout le monde was the description 
of a social celebrity of the last generation. L’ami de tout ke 
monde is the best description of Sir Alfred Milner. His 
speech, which was in excellent taste and full of charm and 
modesty, wisely tabooed politics, and dwelt chiefly 0 
matters of personal reminiscence. Mr. Chamberlain's speech 
proposing Mr. Asquith’s health we have dwelt on at lengtt 
elsewhere, and we will only say here that we hold it to have beeu 
in no sense intended to provoke hostile feelings. Its essentia! 
point was that, cost what it may, we must remain the pare 
mount Power in South Africa. That is a fact which it woul! 
be foolish to suppress. 


Mr. Chamberlain, at the annual dinner of the Colonia 
Institute on Wednesday last, made a speech which deservet 
special notice from all those who care for the unity of th 
Empire. There were, he said, three distinctive epochs in our 
Imperial history, which we may summarise as the plantatiom 


epoch, the ripe-fruit epoch—the Whigs were apt to adovt 








Turgot’s maxim that colonies when ripe inevitably fall frow 
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theparent tree—and the present epoch of Imperial unity. A new 
e 


+ ation said Mr. Chamberlain, has also come over 
cig ©, esd to its dealings with our tropical posses- 
the a feel that our rule can only be justified if it adds to 

rity and happiness of those possessions. No doubt 
the Te ihanntcn had to be founded on force, but wherever it 
pou the native populations have benefited. But though 
prevails vveditions like those to Ashantee, Benin, and Nupé 
ee alasble lives, “the cause of civilisation and the 
have “ty of the people will in the long run be eminently 
aie That is a view which we entirely endorse. We 
anne sympathy with the notion that tyranny, massacre, 
i> sacrifice, and slavery ought not to be interfered 
yg ie the enlightened potentates who order them have 
‘eek skins. But the more strongly we feel that we have a 
right and an obligation to abate savage tyranny, the more 
. sary it is to make the white rule which is substituted 
ns reproach, and not an organisation for reproducing 
datery under the guise of labour regulations. 


gions. 


Agreat many persons in this country are always indig- 
nant if the Government opens any communication with 
the Vatican, but there is not a division of the Empire 
in which an understanding with the Pope is not of value. 
Not to mention Ireland and India, where we have known 
Catholic Bishops support the cause of discipline in a very 
effective way, the Pope has within the last few weeks inter- 
vened in the bitter Canadian quarrel in order to render 
compromise possible. The Bishops declared that a vote for 
the scheme defended by the Liberals was positively sinful ; 
bat the Liberals petitioned the Pope, his Holiness sent an 
Ablegate, and the objections to compromise vanished away 
The Pope has to think for a hundred States, each with its 
different circumstances, and his decision, therefore, on any 
matters not directly involving faith or morals, is almost sure to 
be wider-minded than that of the Bishops of any special locality. 
The Popes, too, who see how their Church is treated in many 
States, have a kindness, which Pio Nono once expressed very 
strongly, for the Gallio-like attitude of the British Govern- 
nent, which in its various dominions leaves perfect freedom 
to at least thirty different faiths. Settle what you want, 
gentlemen, is the principle, and if your practice is not con- 
trary to the universal conscience, like Suttee, you shall have 
full liberty. 


The speech of the Austrian Emperor when opening the 
Reichsrath on Monday gives the first official indication of 
the Austrian attitude. The Emperor acknowledges that the 
“harmonious co-operation of all the Great Powers ” has only 
“checked ” the dangers involved in complications in the East, 
more especially the “ reckless” reopening ef the Cretan ques- 
tion. The attitude of Greece upon that question “cannot in 
any way reckon upon the approval of the Great Powers; ” 
but Turkey, on the other hand, “ must realise that she would 
assume a great responsibility if, in defiance of her most vital 
interests, she were to shirk the abolition of regrettable 
abuses.” The calm impartiality of the Austrian Emperor 
contrasts strangely with the fury of some other Sovereigns, 
but he seems in practice to be dragged at the heels of the 
Concert. He probably feels the danger of the situation 
more keenly than any statesman in Earope, for it is he 
who is most directly menaced by any disturbance of the 
status quo. Indeed it is almost certain that if war does 
break out the Emperor will be called on for great resolutions, 
which may possibly please his Slavonic rather than his 
Hungarian subjects. The latter wish to ran any risk rather 
than permit Russia to take possession of Constantinople, even 
under the forms of a protectorate. 


The Times’ correspondent at Vienna, who is well informed, 
reports that in the event of war breaking out between Greece 
and Turkey, the “intervention of the Powers would have to 
be suspended.” We believe this is true, for although the 
Imperial Powers would like to go on interfering and block- 
ading they would hardly venture to establish a precedent for 
acts of war by neutrals during war-time, unaccompanied 
by declarations of war. The point is most important, for if 
the Powers do not sink the Greek fleet it may be able to 
inflict severe punishment on the Turks, some of whose 


upon which the Greeks rely, and another is their power 
of changing the war in a moment into a guerilla campaign. 
The Turks never can manage that kind of fighting. It 
is a little difficult to say why, but as a matter of fact they 
have never, after centuries of effort, been able to subdue 
the petty Montenegrin State. The splendid stubborn- 
ness of the Ottomans does not seem to help them in mountain 
warfare any more than the elan of the French troops helped 
them in Spain. 


The American House of Representatives has passed the 
Tariff Bill drawn up by Mr. Dingley by a majority of 205 
to 122. This Bill, in fact, re-establishes the McKinley Tariff, 
and will have a most serious influence both upon prices and 
upon external trade. It is said to have caused consternation 
in the Eastern States, and it is hoped that the Senate will in- 
troduce some serious modifications. It is more probable that 
the silver men will support the Bill upon condition that 
“something is done” for their favourite metal, but it is 
excessively difficult to see what can be done without an inter- 
national agreement. The price of bar silver is now less than 
half the old normal rate, and as production continues, nothing 
except sharp taxation of the metal throughout the world 
can restore it to its ancient value in gold. But the mine- 
owners do not want this taxation, which would transfer to 
national treasuries the profits they seek for themselves. 


We regret to record the death of Lord Plunket, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in the Church of Ireland, in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age. He was a very amiable man, and a very 
active and popular Archbishop, even with that section of his 
Church who did not enter into his rather pronounced 
evangelical views. Evangelical as he was, he showed the 
most cordial charity towards the other section of the Church, 
and never assumed the self-righteous manner of a Paritan 
monitor. He did a great deal to inspire the Church of 
Ireland with energy and hope after its disestablishment, and 
though he was probably disappointed in his hope that by 
consecrating a Protestant Bishop for Spain he should set on 
foot a new Reformation in that country, he has left behind 
him so much good work in his own Church, that none of its 
members are likely to think of him with any feelings but 
those of hearty respect and gratitude. 


A correspondent accuses us of exaggeration in our state- 
ment of last week as to the effects of syphilis on the Army of 
India. There are, he says, only 3,200 soldiers constantly sick 
—that is, in hospital—and our statement that there are 8,000 
incapacitated must therefore be hypothetical. It is not 
hypothetical at all. The Departmental Committee reported 
that if the whole Indian Army, 71,000 strong, were called out 
for service, and as many soldiers were rejected as were 
rejected when the expedition to Chitral was organised, 8,880 
would be declared unfit. What is the use of a soldier if he is 
not fit for active service? Or does our correspondent suppose 
that in organising the expedition to Chitral fit men were 
declared unfit? The orders sent by Lord George Hamilton 
to India, and published on Thursday, seem to us to sanction 
a sensible experiment. All “encouragement of vice” is for- 
bidden, and no woman is to be inspected against her will, but 
syphilis is to be treated like scarlet fever or any other 
dangerous disease, patients are to be segregated, and any 
who will not keep the rules are to be expelled cantonments. 


The Revenue Returns of the year ending March 31st are, 
on the whole, very satisfactory. The actual revenue paid in 
exceeds Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s estimate by £3,470,000. 
The estimated revenue was £100,480,000. That actually 
received was £103,950,000. The amount in excess of the 
revenue paid in the previous financial year was £1,976,000. 
The details of the revenue are not specially remarkable, except 
that the Death-duties have fallen off by £700,000. This was 
expected, as the previous year had been a luckyone. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the national coffers are at the 
present moment overflowing with money. The estimates 
were exceeded in the matter of expenditure as of revenue. 
Hence, the actual surplus left in the Treasury is only 
£2,450,000. This sum will not this year go to the paying off 
of Debt, but to the construction of barracks and defensive 
works at home and in the Colonies. 





— commercial ports—Salonica, for instance, and 
myma—are very badly defended. This is one of the facts 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONTINUED PAUSE. 


HE Pause continues, and its effects grow worse. The 
six Powers are so distrustful of each other that they 
dare not confide the pacification of Crete to any one of 
them, and cannot even appoint a vigorous Governor- 
General with a guard, and consequently the island 
advances daily nearer to its ruin, Colonel Vassos and his 
Greek troops, who have occupied the wonderful mountain 
fastness of Sphakia, which has, we believe, never been 
taken, except by treachery, are neither attacked nor 
threatened, except on paper; but the Cretans and the 
Bashibazouks maintain an endless and aimless war of 
skirmishes, in which the fierce islanders would easily win, 
but that whenever they defeat the Turks the international 
Admirals deprive them by shelling of the fruits of their 
victory. The pretext is that the Powers are menaced 
in the towns they have occupied; but the advantage 
accrues not to the Powers, but to the Turks, who 
will not in their fury and exultation even recognise 
safe-conducts given by Consuls to the insurgent 
leaders. All kinds of proposals for a settlement are 
made, but the Powers cannot agree upon any of them 
—probably, as regards Germany and Russia, do not intend 
to agree—while the islanders themselves very naturally 
point to the continued activity of the Bashibazouks as 
proof positive that the Powers are cheating them, and 
that if they accept autonomy under Turkish suzerainty 
they will continue to be murdered, as the Servians con- 
tinued to be murdered under the same arrangement. 
Commerce, of course, has stopped in the island, the sowing 
of crops has been impeded, and the islanders are being 
taught, by the strong argument of shells thrown at them, 
that Greece is their only friend, and that Europe, for 
some mysterious interest of its own, desires their pacifica- 
tion, which means, says every Cretan, their subjugation to 
Asiaticruffianism. The whole scene at Canea is most dis- 
creditable, not to the philanthropy of Europe, for Europe 
as a whole scorns philanthropy, but to its competence to 
perform any federal act whatever. Lord Salisbury, it is 
true, says it is a federation; but if it is so its model is 
the old Germanic Diet, which possessed every variety of 
power except that of doing anything effective. The old 
Envoys in the Diet used to sit and discuss just as the 
Ambassadors do now, and draw up documents, while im- 
portant events went on outside without awaiting their 
decisions. On the mainland the situation, though different, 
because there are no Admirals to throw shells at the 
wrong people, is hardly more encouraging. The Turkish 
and Greek armies face each other on the Thessalian 
frontier, and day by day fresh supplies are forwarded to 
them both, so that war-correspondents report them both 
to be eager for the fray. The heir to the monarchy has 
taken command of the Greeks, but does not declare war ; 
and Edhem Pasha has returned from Constantinople to 
the front with “instructions,” but does not declare war. 
Each declares that he will fight if the Powers cannot 
make an arrangement, but each waits for the other in the 
hope that the odium of formally breaking the European 
peace may attach to the other side. It is, however, felt 
on all hands that so strained a situation cannot last, and 
in every European capital everybody except the financiers 
expects at least a “localised” war by April 6th. So far, 
therefore, the Concert has failed in all its avowed objects, 
for it has not pacified Crete, it has not humiliated Greece, 
and it has brought war upon European soil measurably 
nearer. 

The failure is due to the three Emperors, and it is an 
object of the highest political interest to pierce the mystery 
of their policy. The most desperate efforts are made 
to maintain secrecy, but we can hardly doubt that what- 
ever it was originally, it is now to allow a localised war to 
break out in the hope that Turkey will be able to read 
Greece a tremendous lesson, and compel her to throw 
herself upon the pity of Europe. If she were beaten, and 
Thessaly invaded, she would not only be obliged to give 
up Crete, but to implore the protection of Europe, either 
active or diplomatic. None of the three Emperors care 
one straw for the miseries which will follow a defeat of 
Europeans by Asiatics, and the consequent release of the 
Turkish bloodthirstiness throughout the Sultan’s dominions. 


The German Emperor wants Greece to be unish, 
sacrifice to his pride, and out of hatred of his kingf lk 
disregarding his advice. The Austrian Emperor. 
quiet, and will witness the prostration of @r manta 
pleasure, because if he ever reaches Salonica a wea, 
Greece would be a manageable, perhaps even a f 
enclave in the vast Hapsburg dominion. The Bn: 
Emperor wishes Greece punished for its independen f 
its tendency to enlist Greeks throughout the world, o 
are an anti-Russian force, and in order, if Turkey » 
to have an excuse for attacking, and possibly absorbj 
her which the Western Powers would be unable to re} 
Neither Great Britain nor France could attack Russia ie 
advanced her soldiers, who are already gathered in South 
Russia and Russian Armenia, in order to compel Turkey 
to let go its grip on Greece, or to punish the my, 
which, if Turkey is victorious, will inevitably follow. and 
once exempt from Western interference Russia ig mistress 
of the situation. She has only to square Austria to jy 
able to deal with Turkey as she pleases, and the beliet 
that Austria will refuse to be squared is probably not 
entertained by Russian statesmen. It must not be forgotta 
that Russian ambition is not limited to Constantinople but 
that, although her people fix their regard upon the sacred 
city, her rulers have never forgone the hope of dominatiy 
the whole of the old Eastern Empire of Rome, which 
once reduced to order, would, they believe, produce M 
splendid revenue, which would open a new world to the 
overcrowded agricultural population of Russia, and which 
would carry Russian dominion to open water in ty 
continents at once. It may be said that this view of he 
policy is dreamy ; but if it is not true, where is the trys 
view to be sought? That she is hostile to Greece is x 
certain as that she is not, and cannot be, sincerely friendly 
to Turkey. She is playing in some way for her own hani, 
and she is accustomed to play for her own hand ona very 
large territorial scale. Of course, a Greek victory would 
be an interruption to these plans; but Russian Generals 
do not believe in Greeks and do believe in Ottomans, 
while the interruption, even if the Duke of Sparta swept 
back Edhem Pasha, might not be very serious. If oneis 
strong enough one can occupy a kingdom in order to 
defend it, and with Turkey defeated in Macedonia, with 
Bulgaria at her disposal, with the Black Sea Fleet lying 
ready to move six hours after the receipt of instructions, 
and with two hundred thousand men ready for action in 
Russian Armenia, the Czar is too strong to be opposed by 
any Turkish forces on the spot. England and Frne 
could oppose him; but neither will fight again for Turkey, 
even though Turkey were about to be replaced by a more 
formidable despotism, and the occupation both of Co. 
stantinople and Asia Minor would be within the domain 
of practical Russian politics. 


It is useless, however, to discuss possibilities whil 
nations are still awaiting the signal, and we prefer to 
utilise the Pause in order to point out how strong eve 
feeble States are for war when they mean to wage It 
Greece is a very little Power, with only half the population 
of Belgium, with a bankrupt Treasury, a worthless credit, 
and only inexperienced soldiers at her disposal; yet she 
places on her frontier an army as strong as that with 
which we reconquered India in 1858, stronger than that 
with which Frederick the Great fought and won the grett 
battle of Zorndorf. That army is untried, no doubt, but 
it is well drilled, well supplied, and under a discipline whith, 
at all events, produces obedience. On the other side, 
Turkey is a State which is the sport of Powers, who take 
away her provinces almost at will. Her Treasury is bank 
rupt, half her population is seditious, and corruption ha 
eaten deeply into every department ; yet Turkey can pt 
duce in a few weeks, without denuding her provinces, al 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, and her 
supply services, though rotten with dishonesty, forward 
with automatic precision all necessary supplies. Turkish 
engineers are not greatly in repute, yet, if the cor 
spondents may be trusted, they have constructed on the 
extreme verge of the Empire a second Plevna, almost 
without an effort. Which of the two Powers is the 
stronger at a given point we do not pretend to guess 
though we incline reluctantly to believe that the 
advantage is with the Ottoman; but both alike affor 
philosophers this lesson, that the last element 0 
vitality which dies away in a nation is its fight 





power. ‘There are no statesmen left in Turkey, but 
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there are soldiers; there is no money for roads, but 
there is plenty for munitions; nobody reverences the 
civil law, but at the first call to arms the peasantry quit 
their work and the artisans their employments to swarm 
into the ranks of an army which they know will never be 
id, and, whatever its fortune on any given day, will be 
eteated in the end. Itis a curious spectacle, and not one 
ther full of hope for the future. It looks very much as 
if war were still the operation which most enlisted the hearts 
of men, which produced the most self-sacrifice, and which 
called out in men not only their latent energies but their 
latent abilities. There are few things which you can 
teach a Turk, but he learns the trade of war rapidly, and 
with singular thoroughness. Does any one know any 
object but war for which a country like Spain would have 
the strength and the resolution to send two hundred 
thousand of her healthiest citizens to do in a detestable 
climate, and under most painful conditions, work in which 
they have but little heart ? 





THE OMEN OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE passing of the Education Bill through all its 

T stages without amendment is to our mind still 
more interesting as an omen of the future than even as 
a political event of the past. There can be no doubt 
that while the House of Commons is claiming to be the 
centre of all power in the country,—and in a very real 
sense, a8 it determines the actual character of the 
Government of the day, is that centre,—it has neverthless 
for many years back been losing in popularity on account 
of the length and dreariness, and not unfrequently 
the triviality, and even the insincerity, of its discus- 
sions. It has discussed for the purpose of arresting 
action, instead of for the purpose of determining what 
action it should take. And that is a mode of discussing 
which the country sees through and wearies of. We do 
not throw the blame of this exclusively on any one party. 
We should not say that the Gladstonians are more re- 
sponsible for it than the Unionists, though we might 
truly say that the Irish Home-rulers have been more 
responsible for it than either of the other parties, and 
not unnaturally. They have not only no particular 
objection to becloud the reputation of the House 
of Commons, they have even a certain vindictive satis- 
faction in achieving that result. To their mind the 
English House of Commons has eclipsed that imaginary 
glory with which they always have encircled the 
name of old Ireland, and to revenge themselves on 
the House of Commons by reducing its debates to cavils 
and its European reputation to a shadow, has seemed to 
them a task of patriotic piety. From the time when the 
late Mr. Biggar, acting on the hints of Mr. Parnell, used 
to exhaust the House with long and dismal extracts from 
irrelevant Blue-books, debate in the House of Commons 
has steadily tended to diverge from anything approaching 
statesmanlike deliberation, and has approximated to the 
captious criticism of bores. The House has itself felt this 
keenly, and hag restlessly endeavoured to save itself from 
its growing unpopularity as a Senate by all the expedients 
in the effective use of the Closure that it could devise ; but 
such expedients, though they may answer a temporary 
purpose, are almost necessarily ineffectual for the ultimate 
end of keeping discussion pointed and interesting. When 
you have a considerable number of persons always on the 
watch to use “ words, words, words,” not for the purpose 
of throwing light on the subject before the mind of the 
House, but for the purpose of confusing and paralysing 
the mind of the House, it becomes almost impossible 
even for the ablest men to forget the oppressive 
conditions under which they are labouring. Very few 
people can talk brilliantly and lucidly in the presence 
of bores, especially if those bores be deliberate instead of 
deliberative bores. Oratory, persuasiveness, wisdom retreat, 
a8 the flood of muddy talk swells and rises. An Assembly 
that is no longer able to count on the wish of all its 
members to hear the speakers who will enlighten it, and 
to discourage those who will spread a sort of mental fog 
all over it, has lost all the elements of distinction. And 
that is the fate which for the last seventeen years at least 
has been slowly descending on the House of Commons. 
It is no longer one of the greatest of deliberative Assem- 
blies. It has still, no doubt, a great wealth of shrewdness 
and common-sense, but it has lost a great deal of its 


former pride in its own power, of its instinct of self- 
respect, of its singleness of aim, of its impatience of un- 
worthy distractions. And the consequence is that the 
country, though it sees no sort of substitute for it, and 
very wisely still trusts it to indicate the Government which 
best expresses the will of the country, nevertheless is 
delighted to find the curb on its lucubrations applied with 
more and more stringency, and sympathises very little 
with those pathetic lamentations occasionally poured forth 
over the diminished freedom of the House, and the dicta- 
tion which it fretfully obeys. 


The new Education Bill, drafted with special reference 
to the collapse of last Session’s Bill and to the causes 
which brought about that collapse, is, as we believe, an omen 
of what we are tolook for. Mr. Balfour, whatever may be 
said in dispraise of him, is not a man who fails to discern 
the signs of the times. Like all considerable statesmen, 
he learns more by his failures than by his successes. He 
is very sanguine up to a point, the point at which he 
thinks that his patience and moderation may accomplish 
what a dictatorial attitude and anything like the appear- 
ance of resentment will fail to effect; but when he has 
tried patience and moderation in vain, he does not shrink 
from altering his tactics. He was recommended to try a 
short and simple measure, and a short and simple measure 
he has not only tried, but in the most methodical way 
imposed on the House of Commons. He has not in the 
least concealed from the House that to a large extent 
what he was asking for was not only short and simple, but 
tentative and very far from explicit. The House last 
year rendered it clear enough that a large legislative 
reform based on exact provisions would involve far 
too many points of resistance to carry it in any time 
at the disposal of the House of Commons, so this 
year he introduced instead not only a short measure 
but a confessedly vague measure, in which power was taken 
by the Education Department to leave a great deal to ex- 
periment without tying its hands too tightly as to the lines 
on which the experiments were to proceed. Mr. Balfour 
made no disguise about this in the House of Commons, 
indeed he insisted on it with a good deal of emphasis, and 
he completely carried his point. The Education Bill, which 
will shortly become law, is less an explicit statute than an 
opportunity for finding out what, if you want an explicit 
statute, that explicit statute ought to be. It is therefore, 
more or less, an opening for administrative research. With 
a good Department to conduct that research,—a Department 
on which so many eulogies were passed last Session by an 
Opposition which little thought to what use their eulogies 
would be put,—there seems to be every hope that the 
measure will shape itself successfully in the hands of the 
Education Department. The speech of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the House of Lords gives us great hopes of 
this, for in his first diocese, the diocese of Exeter, there has 
been already plenty of preliminary organisation in com- 
bining the managing boards of voluntary schools into the 
sort of Association for which the new Education Bill 
provides. But however this may be, what is of the 
highest importance is this,—that Mr. Balfour has suc- 
ceeded in moulding a measure which does not tie down 
the development of voluntary schools to any very fixed 
plan, but leaves a good deal of discretion to the Educa- 
tion Department as to what that plan may be made 
under the guidance of their future experience. And after 
devising this short and also elastic measure, Mr. Balfour 
steadily pushed it through the House, allowing a good 
deal of discussion on every important point, but yield- 
ing nothing to cavil, and steadily resisting all attempts 
to destroy the flexibility of his proposals, till at last it 
reached the House of Lords without a single amend- 
ment. We may depend upon it that this is a precedent 
which is certain to have great results. The country 
is sick of all this verbiage of the House of Commons. It 
is eager to see some end to it. Here we have a prospect 
of such anend. All strong Cabinets will take this hint. 
They will devise short measures with a good deal that is 
elastic in them, which will be trusted to the development 
of tried and skilled Departments of the State, and these 
short and elastic measures will be passed virtually by the 
power of the Cabinet through the House of Commons, while 
their ultimate shaping will be left to the sagacity and dis- 
cretion of some permanent body which has already gained 
the confidence of the country so far as its policy is endorsed 








by the approbation of the Cabinet of the day. We fully 
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expect that by some method of this kind we shall have in 
the future elastic measures practically determined more by 
the Cabinet than by the House of Commons, but decided 
upon with the advice of one of the great permanent 
Departments to which the ultimate shaping of the 
discretionary elements in these measures will be confided. 
The weak point of these tactics is that with a House of 
Lords definitely Conservative, Cabinets of the progressive 
party will not have fair play. That we have often 
admitted, and we have always said that this blot calls 
for a remedy. And it will get a remedy so soon as 
the country really desires some progressive measure to 
which the House of Lords refuses its assent. Just at 
present, however, the Radical party has proved itself so 
unreasonable, and so wholly out of sympathy with the 
feelings of the democracy itself, that we shall probably 
have to wait for the remedy till Radicals give up flirta- 
tions with Irish Home-rule, and organised attacks on the 
Established Churches of Bngland and Scotland. 





THE SEPARATE FINANCIAL ENTITY OF 
IRELAND. 

NHE financial relations debate has been a very useful 
one, and will, in our opinion, show that only those 

who hold to Home-rule for Ireland,—who are likely to be 
fewer with every year both in and out of Ireland,—can 
ultimately hold to the doctrine that after the final con- 
solidation of the two Exchequers, Ireland can have any 
claim to separate financial treatment, except such claim 
as the poorest parts of England and Scotland have to 
treatment of the same kind. Undoubtedly the great 
principle of union is that, so far as is possible, every 
man under one Government should be treated like every 
other man of the same means. A rich man in Ireland 
should be taxed on the same footing as a rich man of the 
same wealth in Scotland or England. A poor man in 
Ireland should be taxed on the same footing as a poor 
man of the same means in England or Scotland. That is 
the rule of equal financial justice, and that is the rule 
which not only Unionists accept, but which even Radicals 
like Mr. Whittaker appear to accept. So long as there is a 
case for the self-government of Ireland for all those to 
whom it appears that such a case exists, there is also a case 
of course for the separate financial treatment of Ireland, 
which is indeed one of the main aspects of separate 
political treatment. But so far as that claim to separate 
political treatment is denied, and for those by whom it 
is honestly denied, it is impossible to suppose that such a 
claim can be isolated, and taken out of its proper rela- 
tion to the other and larger claims of which it is in truth 
a constituent part. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
showed in his admirable speech, those who claim to have 
Ireland treated as a separate financial entity really go far 
beyond that, and wish to have her treated as a separate 
political entity altogether. First they seem to hold, and 
very probably really do believe that they hold, that Ireland 
ought to contribute her fair share of the common expenses 
of the Empire. But the moment you go into the question 
of what that common share ought to be, you find that it 
is @ mere vanishing quantity, that the Irish people being 
deeply convinced that England has been the source of 
all their miseries and none of their happiness, that she 
virtually caused their rebellion in 1798, and ruined them 
by the Act of Union, and caused the diminution of 
their population by emigration, and was at the bottom of 
the great famine, and deprived them of their trade, and is 
responsible for their having no mineral wealth and no coal, 
but has had nothing to do with the accumulation of their 
savings in the savings-banks, or the rapidly increasing 
value of their tenant right,—in fact, that England has 
been their evil genius all through, and has done nothing 
for Ireland by her great Imperial policy except rob Ireland 
of her men of genius and turn them to the account of the 
British Empire,—they necessarily hold that there is such 
an enormous debt due to Ireland in the past in the shape 
of indirect claims for all this burden of calamity, that it 
is simply idle to talk of any present contribution from 
Ireland towards the common cost of the Empire. For 
decades,—nay, centuries,—England will be, in Irish 
opinion, in Ireland’s debt, and if England goes on 
accepting even the whole burden of what is called 
the Imperial Government for generations, she will 
not even then have repaid the huge cost of her iniquities 


towards Ireland, so that to propose any contribution 
of Ireland towards the common cost of A y a 
Navy and other expenses of the United Kingdom is not 
to be thought of till all this almost infinite accumul, 
tion of just claims against England for injury inflicted 
on Ireland has been paid off. That is the real view 
which the Irish party take of the financial relations of 
the two countries. The origin of the recent Commission 
of Inquiry was due to Mr. Gladstone’s wish to know 
what ought to be fixed as the fair contribution o 
Ireland towards the common expenses of the 
countries. But this was precisely what the Com, 
missioners found it impossible to consider. They went 
off into the question of “taxable capacity” in order to 
avoid it. The Irish party evidently did not believe that 
any contribution from Ireland is due, or could be due, for 
an indefinite period. They were so filled with the notion 
of the tremendous damages due from England to Ireland 
that their minds refused to grasp such a conception ag 
that of any contribution due from Ireland to England, 
Mr. Gladstone’s comparatively humble and moderatg 
financial problem was lost in the great waste of cop. 
siderations which established to their minds that the 
debt was all the other way; and that is the real explana. 
tion of the Report which Ireland now asks Parliament to 
consider. 


Now, is it not perfectly obvious that it is really Home. 
rule for Ireland which is at the bottom of this financial 
Commission’s conclusions? It is true that a few of the 
more moderate of the Irish Unionists have tried to put the 
case on the special exemptions which were still promised 
to Ireland at the time of the Union if even the Exchequers 
of the two kingdoms should be amalgamated as they 
were amalgamated in 1817. But as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer conclusively showed, that question is not 
in the least ripe for consideration without a good deal 
more investigation than any Commission has effected as 
yet. As he showed, there is no pretence of a claim 
for the special exemption of Ireland as regards direct 
taxation. Already she pays a less proportion of direct 
taxation than Great Britain, even on the standard accepted 
by her own advocates. It is only on the indirect taxes, 
—the tea, tobacco, and spirit duties,—that she claims 
to have a special case for exemptions, and there the 
difficulty is as to the kind of remissions for which she 
asks. Nor does she actually ask for any at all. What she 
does ask for is some equivalent grant that shall be taken 
in lieu of her claim for exemptions, and shall go towards a 
fund for stimulating Irish industry and commerce. Nov, 
that is not treating Ireland as a distinct financial entity 
at all. It is giving up her claim to be so treated on con- 
dition that she is to be rewarded for giving it up. And 
if it is to be put in that way, it becomes a very difficult 
question to what equivalent Ireland can lay claim. 
As the Chancellor of the Exchequer showed, it is 
quite possible that by the breaking up of landed pro- 
perties which has been recently so much encouraged 
in Ireland, Ireland’s landed wealth has been very much 
concealed from view, so that the schedules of the Income- 
tax on land no longer show it adequately. Then again 
it is almost impossible to compare the indirect taxation 
of Ireland at the time of the Union with the indirect 
taxation of Ireland now, as at that time Protection was 
all but universal, and now it is virtually extinct. So far 
as can be judged, it is very doubtful indeed whether Ireland 
has not gained greatly by Free-trade. At all events, in- 
creasing taxation no longer shows that tendency to be un- 
productive of gain to the Exchequer which indicates that it 
really presses heavily on the people. It is perfectly 
certain that unless tea is to be regarded as a “ necessary 
of life,” no necessary of life is taxed in Ireland, and the 
tax upon tea presses on Ireland very lightly. However, 
we entirely agree that it is not requisite to show that it 
is on any necessary of life that Ireland is taxed more 
heavily than Great Britain. If it is only on her alcoholic 
drinks that her poorer classes pay more heavily than 
England, or only on tobacco, or on both, still there 1s 4 
case for special exemptions, and no doubt that is what 
Irish Members maintain. But how can any one who, like 
Mr. Morley, asks for a million to be placed in the hands of 
the Irish County Councils, deny that the question of the 
amount of the exemptions requires further investigation? 
What the majority of the Commission reported was that 





Ireland was overtaxed to the amount of two millions and @ 
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half, and therefore what Mr. Morley asks for implies an 
9 ‘nion on his part that the majority of the Commission 
xed for too much, at least if they had passed any unani- 
mous judgment as to the amount of the set-offs,—which 
they did not. It is perfectly clear that if you come to in- 
uire into the set-offs, that point requires further and closer 
investigation. No one of any importance proposes to remit 
sither whisky or tobacco duties for Ireland and Ireland 
glone. No one of any importance proposes to break up Great 
Britain and Ireland into two separate and distinct Customs 
areas. And if once that course be given up, it is impossible to 
deny that without fresh inquiry there can be no prospect of 
astablishing what any reasonable person will regard as a 

stem of equitable taxation as between the two countries. 
No wonder that Mr. Blake lost his resolution by a majority 
of one hundred and sixty. We only wonder that he did 
not lose it by a majority of two hundred at the least. 





THE REVIVAL OF THE PANAMA SCANDALS. 


F we understand the situation aright, the Government 

of France, apart from all moral considerations, is 
litically wise in deciding to “revive,” as it is called, 
“the Panama scandals,” that is, in fact, to refuse to 
bargain with Arton and the rest of the corrupt group by 
nting them immunity as the price of their silence. It 

has been believed for some time that the decision would be 
different, and that the arguments of those who maintain 
that the revelations must injure the Republic would 
prevail. That idea is held by very respectable, as well as 
very powerful, personages, and is said on decent evidence 
to have greatly impressed even so inflexibly upright a man 
as M. Carnot, to whom the whole truth, which is worse 
than anything yet admitted, was, it is said, confidentially 
revealed. Recently, however, the Government have dis- 
covered that the policy of concealment does the Republic 
much more harm than a revelation could do. The extreme 
parties, Clerical as well as Red, use the malignant whispers 
of Paris to convince the small provincial voters that the 
Senators and Deputies are all rascals together, and the 
small voters are not unwilling to be convinced. They dis- 
trust Paris always, they know intimately the circumstances 
of local representatives, and they have never forgiven, and 
will never forgive, the enormous robbery committed on 
them by those who fostered the Panama delusion. , The 
fine on them approached seventy millions sterling’ and 
rich as they are in the aggregate, it was felt in hundreds 
of thousands of houses as a most cruel blow. The 
Government finds that the Republic itself is undermined, 
that Boulangism as it is called, or the wish for a 
dictatorship, may at any moment become formidable, 
and that, on the whole, it is better to risk the 
shame of a great exposure than to live under a cloud 
of exaggerated suspicion. They will be able to plead, 
at all events, that all parties alike include tainted 
persons, and all parties alike a majority of decent men, 
and to claim that, as for themselves, they have done their 
utmost to cut the gangrene out. They are not, it is true, 
as the proceedings show, very enthusiastic, they allow 
themselves to be held back by “ influences” in a rather 
discreditable way, and they are not, we greatly fear, above 
the hope of picking out political enemies as the scape- 
goats of the remaining guilty. They are, too, we feel 
assured, a little inclined to avail themselves of the intense 
anti-Semite prejudice which even in France dominates 
some powerful circles, and to try to create an impression 
that the corruption is not among Frenchmen, but among 
Jews who are posing as French citizens. The men most 
freely accused, from Arton upwards, are ali Jews, and it is 
true, we fear, that Jews were the principal go-betweens 
betwixt the bribers and the bribed ; but, nevertheless, the 
distinction made between them and equally implicated 
Christians is not wholly without a purpose. Still, the 
Government is prosecuting through a most energetic 
examining Magistrate, the Chamber shows no desire to 
protect its own Members, and what with the daring of the 
Press, the more than daring, the audacity, of the Socialists, 
and the rage of the voters who have lost money, it is 
probable that this time something like the whole truth 
will be brought out. Five or six Deputies will be im- 
prisoned, five or six more will be driven into private life 
in the back-streets of Brussels, and a party, much larger 
we fear than they, will receive an alarming warning that 
votes are not to be sold. The air will, at all events, be 





cleared of rumours, which do more harm to the reputation 
of France as a strictly organised State than any revelation 
of the truth could do. 

Will the exposure endanger the Republic? With one 
very serious reserve we should be inclined to answer in 
the negative. The scandal will probably affect all parties 
pretty equally, and the state of French opinion about the 
receipt of bribes by legislators is exceedingly curious. 
The electors certainly hold that the Government should 
put such offences down, but they also hold that, however 
punished, they will not stay down,—that, in fact, corrup- 
tion up to a certain extent is inevitable under any régime. 
When, therefore, they are told that Deputies are rascals 
under any form of government, but that only the 
Republic exposes their misconduct, they are very apt to 
believe, and even to place increased confidence in the 
Government which exposes. They see, moreover, no 
alternative, no strong man whom they can trust, and they 
are well aware that a new ruler, whether King, Emperor, 
or Dictator, would be cbliged to go to war,—a prospect 
which they detest. The desire for peace, for the safety of 
their children, for liberty to accumulate without further 
taxation, is nearly universal in France, and weighs at 
elections more than is believed. Although, therefore, the 
voters heartily wish that Deputies and Senators should be 
men of probity, and are quite willing to punish all 
individuals who are detected in stealing, there is a 
disposition to tolerate a great deal of scandal rather than 
embark upon the uncertain sea of revolution. A 
Ministry may be discredited, or even overthrown, and 
there is no particular wish that M. Faure, who is regarded 
precisely as we regard a respectable Lord Mayor, should 
remain for ever at the Elysée; but the body of the people 
will not demand revision, or greatly change the effective ° 
strength of parties, or even dismiss popular individuals, upon 
grounds of mere suspicion. They will abandon a Deputy 
who is convicted, but, as the last elections showed, until 
he is convicted they elect or dismiss him without much 
reference to the beliefs entertained in Paris about his 
financial probity. There isa sort of deadness of feeling 
upon the whole subject, which is not by any means 
tolerance, for the electors are very angry with all who 
took money from Panama, but which has many of its 
positive effects. ‘What rascals,’ one can hear the people 
saying; ‘ but then politicians always are rascals ;’ and so 
they wait for somebody other than themselves to punish 
the offenders. It is an ignoble state of feeling, and 
almost as dangerous to the public weal as general corrup- 
tion, but it is one very apt to arise in countries where 
there is no indignant scorn, as there would be in similar 
cases in England, that swperiors should be guilty of such 
degrading conduct. It is, we imagine, very nearly akin to 
the feeling of policemen for thieves. The police are quite 
willing to punish thieves, and much annoyed if Magistrates 
let them escape ; but still there will be thieves, and what 
is the use of making a fuss about an inevitable incident 
of the social scheme ? 

There is, however, as we are convinced, one grand 
exception to this imperfect toleration ; and we watch every 
scandal of the kind with keen interest to see if there 
is a chance that the exposures will at last prick 
Frenchmen to the bone. People who understand the 
seamy side of French finance always assert that the 
corruption so rampant in financial transactions, and in the 
financial department of the newspapers, extends, and has 
extended for years, to the administration of the huge 
armaments of France. They say that money is corruptly 
made and paid by the contractors who supply the Army 
and Navy, that the frauds must be known to a great many 

eople, and that some day or other an investigating 
Maaietents, hunting for evidence of financial scandals, will 
come upon evidence of this fact which he dare not disre- 
gard. Indeed we may say, to the credit of the French 
Magistracy, that although they cannot disregard hints 
from the Ministry of Justice, their own tendency in this 
particular matter has been towards an impartial severity. 
We cannot say whether such stories are true or purely 
malignant; but they were certainly true under the Empire, 
as the first incidents of the war with Prussia clearly 
revealed; and we are bound to add that we nevar hear of 
any failure in French preparations, especially as regards 
the Navy, without seeing its cause sooner or later attri- 
buted to a deficiency of supplies. If that is true, and 
corruption is proved, we do not believe that the country 
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will bear it for one hour. The whole population is liable 
to serve, every voter is interested in the quality and 
quantity of the stores served out, the whole nation has 
been preparing for years for victory, and if defeat is caused, 
or even risked, by frauds in the Offices which supply, there 
will be short shrift for the suspect. Modern France will 
not perhaps send them to the guillotine, but she will 
send them to the galleys without scruple or delay. In 
such a contingency the Republic would be in extreme 
danger, for the soldiers would be profoundly irritated— 
they are still all-powerful in France—and their instinct 
would be to be rid of that Government of lawyers and 
commercial agents which permits such things to be. For the 
present, however, the Republic is safe enough, even if it 
should be proved, as rumour will have it, that twenty- 
five legislators at least took actual bribes, cash bribes, to 
vote for the last three loans raised to complete the 
Panama Canal. The very best section of French society, 
the men of piety, and the very worst, the Anarchists, will 
alike declare that it is society, and not this or that institu- 
tion, which is rotten, and the average man, half believing, 
but not liking either of them, will agree to go on and hope 
for the better times which he makes no serious effort to 
secure. It has always been so in France, where of all 
countries in the world the longing for the rule of the 
honest man has co-existed with tolerance, even loyalty, for 
the rule of the most corrupt. 





THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the dinner to Sir 
Alfred Milner has been called unwise and pro- 
vocative. We do not find it so. Rather we regard it as 
a statesmanlike expression of the facts of the situation. 
If Mr. Chamberlain acts up to his speech, and moulds 
his policy in South Africa upon it, we do not believe that 
those who, like ourselves, regard the prospect of war with 
the Transvaal with aversion will have any cause for regret. 
We desire that every consideration shall be shown to our 
Dutch fellow-subjects at the Cape, and we should be 
loth to take any important step which, though sound per 
se, did not commend itself to them. But though we 
feel this most strongly, and though we desire that the 
Colonial Office should no more show itself the special 
supporter of the English party at the Cape than it shows 
itself the special supporter of the English in Canada, we 
cannot consider it otherwise than wholesome that the 
people of South Africa, Dutch and English, should be 
made to understand exactly the realities of the present 
situation. These realities were in effect strongly, and 
as we think, wisely, brought out by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. They will bear reiteration and amplification. 
The first reality of the situation is that we must 
remain the paramount Power in South Africa, and 
that no aspirations inconsistent with this can or 
will be tolerated. Of course by “we” must be under- 
stood not merely the people of these islands, but the 
British Empire as a whole. This is a matter in 
which the people of Canada, of Australasia, and in- 
deed of South Africa, are just as much concerned as 
we are. They are all constituents of the British 
Empire, and it is part of the vital and essential 
interests of the British Empire that South Africa 
shall remain part thereof, and not break away and fall 
under foreign influences. It is true that the Government 
of the United Kingdom would, if necessary, have to enforce 
this “reality,” but it would do so from no selfish or 
insular interests, but acting as a trustee for the British 
Empire. If we were to allow South Africa, or any portion 
of it now under our ultimate influence and authority, to 
place itself in a position in which the British Empire 
were not acknowledged as the paramount Power, what 
account of our stewardship should we be able to render 
when perhaps fifty, perhaps a hundred, years hence the 
time arrives for the Empire to be bound (as Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in his speech at the Colonial Institute, declares 
it will be bound) by closer ties than those existing 
at present? Let no one suppose that the rest of the 
Empire cares nothing about South Africa. Depend upon 
it, if we were to show any active signs of vacating our 
position of paramount Power in South Africa, Canada and 
Australasia would be certain to protest; as would, of 
course, the Government of India, which has never ceased 
to regard the Cape as a necessary outpost on the 
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road home. The Colonies, like America, have a Mo, 
doctrine, and it is to the effect that if they =a 
stay within the Empire the Empire must be worth 
staying in,—an Empire which is strong and growing, and 
not an Empire on the crumble. But this bein 20 We 
cannot tolerate any tendency in South Africa whic makes 
for the overthrow of the British Empire as the paramount 
Power, and allows the possibility of the influence of a 
foreign Power being substituted for our own. Time ig on 
our side, and we can, and ought, to endure the status 
even when it seems most disagreeable. But though we 
can tolerate standing still to almost any extent, we cap. 
not allow the slightest movement in the wrong direction 
Anything, then, that makes for a Dutch or a German 
hegemony in South Africa must be at once disallowed, This 
of course does not prevent the widest and fullest autonom: 
in the Transvaal, but it does put a complete prohibition 
upon the indulgence of certain of the extremer aspirations 
that have found favour at Pretoria. 

The next of the realities of the situation is the 
fact that the Imperial Government, the people of this 
country, and the English at the Cape cannot regan 
with satisfaction the refusal of the Transvaal Govern. 
ment to treat the Outlanders in a more just and reagop. 
able spirit, and in a manner that is more consistent with 
the principles of popular and democratic government, As 
our readers know, we regard with extreme aversion the 
attempt made by certain external capitalists to produce 
a coup d’éat in the Transvaal, and should condemn any 
attempt to pick a quarrel with President Kruger op 
mere technical grounds. At the same time, we cannot 
pretend that the policy and practice of the Transvaal 
Government in the matter of the franchise is anything 
but most disastrous when viewed in the light of the 
general interests of South Africa. The obstinacy, folly, 
and injustice of the Boers can be explained, and indeed 
in a great measure excused, but for all that the ferment 
and dissension caused by their impolicy remain one of the 
realities of the situation. A third reality of the situation is 
the fact that, subject to the full preservation of our position 
as paramount Power, it cannot be worth our while to move 
in the direction of abating the evils existing in the Trans. 
vaal unless and until we have the tacit or express consent 
of the Dutch Afrikanders. As long as we know that they 
would view our action with hostile feelings, or at best 
with only sombre acquiescence, we must be content to let 
things be as they are. After all, the Dutch Afrikanders 
will suffer far more than we shall if they prevent our 
taking any action. If they postpone the union of South 
Africa for fifty years, it is they, not we, who will be injured. 
We do not, of course, blame the Dutch Afrikanders for 
being hurt and suspicious. Though it may not be wise of 
them, they have every right to be hurt and suspicious 
after the way in which they were treated by Mr. Rhodes. 
It is, then, a reality of the situation that, as long as the 
Dutch Afrikanders are unwilling we should do otherwise, 
we must maintain the status quo. There is only one 
possible modification of this principle, but one which, 
fortunately, is not likely to be called into action. Itis 
this. If the Cape Dutch were to support President 
Kruger too vehemently and too recklessly, and were to 
take up the position of “the Transvaal, right or wrong,” 
they might drive the English in the Cape and in Natal 
into so violent a mood of sympathy with the Outlanders 
that the Imperial Government would be obliged to inter- 
vene to prevent civil war, and to intervene, of course, by 
insisting on the grant of popular rights in Johannesburg. 
Fortunately, however, we do not think there is any real 
risk of this. The Dutch Afrikanders in the Cape are, we 
feel sure, far too sensible and far too loyal to the Empire 
—for loyal in the best sense they certainly are—to allow 
their present most natural indignation to force them into 
@ position so disastrous. 

By bringing out the realities of the situation, we hold 
that Mr. Chamberlain did wisely and well, and we believe 
that the effect of his speech will be in favour of peace 
rather than of war. The plain utterance of realities can 
seldom, indeed can never, affect a situation but for g00 
War comes far more easily out of verbal misunderstandings 
than out of plain speech, even when the plain speech sounds 
disagreeable. We believe, then, that the situation has been 
improved, not impaired, by the speech. Before, however, We 
leave the present subject we should like to address a word 0 
warning to the men of Dutch blood at the Cape. Mr 
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_ ene impressive passage in his evid 
‘ner, in @ very 1 in his evidence, 
eo. that the Dutch at the Cape had a favourite 
roverb, “If you are weak you must be clever.” This 
P eans that the man who is weak must make up for his 
makness by what the Elizabethans would have called 
« policy.” He who is weak must be politic. Considering 
their past history, it is not unnatural that the Dutch 
rikanders should have acted on this proverb. But they 
are weak no longer, and should now abandon any dependence 
on this maxim. Mr. Schreiner declared that to acting on 
this proverb was due the behaviour of a section of the 
Dutch towards Mr. Rhodes. They thought it wiser to 
treat him in a politic spirit. We want to point out that 
if the Dutchmen at the Cape pursue this policy to any 
large extent they are certain to get us and themselves into 
trouble. If, that is, they first growl at the Imperial 
Government, applaud President Kruger, and lend no sort 
of sympathy to the claims of the Outlanders, and 
then, mindful of the need to be clever, “ hedge” by half- 
supporting Mr. Rhodes, or at any rate by not voting 
inst him and his nominees, they will greatly perplex 
and disturb the situation. The first thing that is wanted 
is a House of Assembly which will really represent the 
feeling of the Colony. But this is not likely to be obtained 
if the Cape Dutch adopt the policy of “ being clever ” at 
the polls, and then salve their consciences by grumbling 
at Imperial or English dominance. The Cape Dutch must 
remember that the decisions of the Cape Parliament will be 
accepted here as genuine indicationsof Cape feeling, and that 
unless they refuse to place Mr. Rhodes or his nominees 
in power, they will be held to have condoned the Raid and 
the policy of which it was the outcome. In other words, 
if the Cape Dutch are so “clever” that they allow Mr. 
Rhodes, either visibly or in effect, to regain his power at 
Cape Town, they must abide by the consequences. 
England, rightly or wrongly, will judge by the voice of 
the Cape Parliament. If the Cape Parliament again 
accords Mr. Rhodes or his friends their support, there 
will be no getting Englishmen to doubt that Mr. Rhodes 
hasonce more got the whole Colony into his hands. If the 
Dutchmen at the Cape want their views to be understood 
here, and to be given their due weight, they must abandon 
the policy of “ clover.” 





THE INDIAN DOCTORS AND THE PLAGUE. 

er is no question connected with the government 

of India on which it is so difficult to make up one’s 
mind as on that of our right to enforce great sanitary 
laws. It looks so simple, and it is so complex. Those 
laws are for the most part both right and wise, but pro- 
duce a direct collision between two systems of civilisation, 
and two sets of the ethical ideas which in the long run 
regulate the conduct of mankind. The Englishman is 
not, as an abstract thinker, at all desirous to keep 
masses of sickly Indians alive. He is painfully aware 
that the gravest danger which threatens India is over- 
population; he has a strong impression that the pre- 
ventive ordained by Nature is to be found in spasmodic 
bursts of pestilence or famine; and as he has a con- 
viction that neither evil will greatly affect himself, he has 
something of judicial calmness in his interior reasoning. 
But he holds, both as Christian and as depositary of 
scientific knowledge, that his peremptory duty is to 
alleviate the pressure of famine if he can, and to put 
a stop to the ravages of pestilence. For the former 
end he spends treasure in great heaps, and for the 
latter he applies his scientific convictions as operative 
laws. He purifies water, he cleanses cities, he prohibits 
over-crowding, and he separates the diseased from the 
healthy, the unclean from the clean. He does this by 
persuasion where he can, but whenever his advice is 
resisted or disregarded he does it, if the emergency is 
grave enough, by force, and holds himself in doing it 
entitled to his subjects’ gratitude. The Indian holds 
the exact contrary. He does not object to the purifica- 
tion of the water-supply,—a very curious fact, for he 
will die of thirst before he takes water in detail from a 
foreign hand. He does not resist cleansing orders very 
strenuously, for though they excite his suspicions, he is 
personally a clean man, and they do not irritate him 
enough to induce him to run the risk of opposing distinct 
orders from the all-powerful Sirkar. But the orders for 
“gegregation,” as it is technically called, outrage the 





strongest of his acquired feelings; residence in a hospital 
threatens, and does in truth imperil, his caste if he is a 
Hindoo; while if he is a Mussulman he feels that the 
privacy of his home, the one social privilege for which he 
is ready to lay down his life, is forcibly broken up. Ifa 
Hindoo, therefore, he conceals the fact that disease has 
struck his house, disobeys all orders, and is at last carried 
away to hospital protesting that he is a victim of shocking 
oppression; while if a Mussulman he conceals the 
facts, disobeys the orders, and finally resists as if burglars 
had entered his home. The dreadful incident reported 
on Monday exhibits the real temper of the Indian 
Mahommedan in a dramatic form. A Mussulman lady 
was attacked by the Plague, and as she might be a 
centre of infection, was ordered by the doctors to be 
removed to hospital. Her husband protested violently, 
and finding the doctors resolute, first shot his wife 
dead and then himself. Observe that he did not shoot 
the doctors. That would have been a mere act of revenge, 
having no effect on the protection of his home, whereas 
his object was to prevent what he deemed dishonour 
falling upon him and on his house. This may be called 
an extreme case, and the Mussulman may have been a 
man of violent temper; but so far as we know his co- 
religionists, they would all agree that he had done his 
duty, and would wish under the same circumstances, and 
supposing an armed revolt to be hopeless, to have grace 
enough to follow his example. Now, in presence of feelings 
like that, what is the duty of the more civilised and 
scientific race ? 

We must premise that an effective compromise is not 
within sight. In a very wealthy household the complete 
segregation of a Mussulman lady could be carried out— 
though it almost certainly would not be—but there are 
hundreds of thousands of Mussulman women who are 
poor, but who in their own judgment and that of all their 
kinsfolk are ladies, entitled to the privilege of the 
‘“purdah” (curtain), that is, to complete exemption from 
intrusion, and bound by a code which has the full force 
of a moral law to preserve it even though the con- 
sequence should be immediate death. There can be no 
relaxation of this law in a Mussulman’s eyes. The sanctity 
of the harem, even if it has but one tenant, is the one in- 
flexible caste-rule over which terror and circumstance, and 
even death, ought to have no power. To segregate poor 
Mussulman ladies in their narrow homes without leaving 
them to die untended is impossible, and to carry them 
away against their wills to hospitals managed by lady 
doctors, besides being in most districts impossible from 
the want of female science, is in a true Mussulman’s eyes 
nearly as great an outrage on his cherished privacy as to 
carry them to a building into which male doctors are 
admitted. He does not, in fact, believe that his wife will 
be secluded as the doctors promise. To build a room for 
every case would overtax even the Government of India, 
and would, moreover, involve the strange alternative 
of leaving the plague-stricken victim untended, or shutting 
up her attendants as strictly as herself. Practically 
such a plan could not be carried out, and the choice 
lies between a despotic assertion of the supreme authority 
of science, and a permission to the people to resign them- 
selves, as they themselves wish, to the will of God. It is 
not the will of God, but the will of Nature, which 
Coleridge defined as “the Devil in a strait waistcoat ;” 
but the Mussulman repudiates blankly any such philo- 
sophical distinction, and it is therefore only at the risk of 
insurrection that the sanitary laws can be fully and 
successfully carried out. Ought they to be carried out? 
It is for the English people to decide, and to decide 
quickly, for we see signs that the Indian Government, 
pressed at once by its humanity and its finance, has in its 
own mind decided that science shall rule unchecked. 
Certainly Sir A. Mackenzie, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, an exceedingly able man of the Scotch variety, has 
so decided, and he will as usual carry his superiors. 

We confess to deep perplexity, and think that if the 
objection of the Mussulman ladies involved only their 
own lives we should be inclined to differ from the 
Government of India. It would be hardly worth while to 
endanger the whole fabric of Indian administration, and 
perhaps excite the permanent hostility of fifty millions of 
our subjects, in order to prevent a limited number of 
suicides, committed from motives which to those who 
commit them seem honourable, and even sacred. Indeed 
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they would hardly be suicides, for frightful as the 
ravages of the Plague are when it takes hold of a village 
or a city, no victim can say with certainty that he or she 
will not recover, or that wise treatment and nursing 
are absolutely without use. But unfortunately we have 
to protect not only the thousands of the plague- 
stricken, but the millions of the healthy, who may be 
plague-stricken because we have not segregated those 
who were earliest attacked. The Plague, if allowed its 
way, might sweep away whole populations, as the Black 
Death is believed te have done in Gour, might dislocate 
society for a generation, and might reduce a prosperous 
Empire to a vast collection of tradeless, spiritless, and 
impoverished human beings. No Government can be 
bound to tolerate that risk, even though its prevention 
should create a counter risk of insurrection, or what is 
worse, of permanent hostility and disgust with our rule 
among fifty millions of our Indian population. It cannot 
be right to allow poison centres to exist, and spread 
pestilence around them, even though the probable victims. 
are so bemused by tradition that they would rather die 
in battle than allow such centres to be disinfected. If 
the wise may not rule the foolish as of their own right, 
provided they do it in the interest of the foolish, it would 
be hard to find a moral excuse for our presence in India 
at all. Upon the whole, therefore, though we cannot 
blind ourselves to the fact that there is serious risk of 
disaffection, and it may be in some places even of armed 
resistance, and though we cannot wholly remove from 
our minds a suspicion that we are oppressing, we must, 
we think, come to the conclusion that the risk is one 
which it is the duty of the Government of India to run, 
that the task now set before them is to stop the Plague 
before it is changed into the awful visitation known as 
the Black Plague, and that the necessary measures must 
be carried out, if needful by force, as necessary 
measures, the appropriation of all food, for example, 
would be carried out in a besieged town. Any traveller, 
pilgrim or not, liable te convey infection should be 
arrested. Any house incurably infected should be 
burned to the ground, and any family or person certain 
to be a poison centre for the neighbourhood should be 
erdered into hospital, and compelled to go. The conse- 
quences may be most disastrous, but we must face them in 
the performance of duty, just as we should face them in 
war, or in performance of our frequent obligation to reduce 
an anarchic province into obedience and order. Our right 
to debar our subjects from destroying themselves may be 
as incomplete as the Mussulman who killed his wife 
thought it was, but our right to prevent their destroying 
their neighbours is, and must be, if a Government has any 
rights at all, quite complete. 


Upon one point alone do we question the action of the 
Government of India. We are unable to believe that they 
could not obtain, if they tried, more effectual native 
assistance than they do. In every city and district of the 
vast peninsula there are a few native gentlemen upon 
whose advice Indians, when in perplexity, implicitly 
rely. Sometimes they are priests, sometimes landlords, 
sometimes Professors, sometimes persons absolutely 
without rank, social or intellectual, but possessed 
of the confidence of their countrymen. Many of 
these persons are men of decided intelligence, with 
few prejudices, and with capacity to perceive that the 
British Government in ordering sanitary measures can 
have no object other than the benefit of its people. It 
must be possible, if Governors and Commissioners will 
but try to obtain the adhesion of such men, to make them 
intermediaries with the majority, and thus, at all events, 
to remove the idea that we are capable, even from preju- 
dice, of seeking their harm in any way. If the masses 
would help us, even with good wishes, half the difficulty 
would be removed ; and we are too apt to give up all hope 
of their help before we have reached their understandings. 
No doubt they are often foolish, usually suspicious, and 
always prejudiced, but still a native of India, whether 
Hindoo or Mussulman, is a being with reason, who wishes 
te remain healthy as much as any European, and who has 
always an idea stored away somewhere or other in his 
brain that, after all, the disagreeable white man may be in 
the right. Only a week or so ago the Maharajah of 
Gwalior sent his English doctor to deal with a village of 
his own that was horribly plague-stricken. The doctor 


rebuilt the huts, and restored the people cl 

from their liability. We venture to leap thi ae a = 
in that village even thought that the Maharajah meant 
mischief, or that he had exceeded his unquestionable 
rights as Prince. 


PECKSNIFF AS SPORTSMAN. 

Ww have a humble apology to offer to the Sporti 

League. We have entirely misunderstood their 
attitude on the question of betting. We were under the 
impression—so easy is it to misjudge our neighbour—that 
they regarded the practice with a lenient if not a friend} 
eye, and that they were disposed to extend their tolerances 
to bookmakers, as being a necessary, if at times a faulty 
element in the great world of sport. Consequently, 
when the decision in “Hawke v. Dunn” surprised the 
racing public, we were quite prepared to see the 
Sporting League endeavour to bring about a change 
in the law. Their sympathies, we supposed, would be 
on the side of a profession which suddenly found itself in 
difficulties, and we should have held it no more than 
natural if they had promoted a Bill to legalise the 
vocation of a bookmaker when exercised on a racecourse, 
We were wrong. The Sporting League are quite in- 
different to the bookmaker’s fate. He may live or die, 
sink or swim, grow rich or become a beggar. The League 
have, indeed, started a petition, and boast that they ho 
to obtain a million of signatures. But the object of the 
petition is not to help the bookmaker. He is not g0 
much as mentioned in the course of it. What the 
petitioners are really anxious about is the relief of 
their own consciences. As the law stands, betting, 
at all events open and professional betting, is for. 
bidden on racecourses. As the petitioners declare that 
they have no wish to encourage or facilitate gambling, 
this prohibition might be supposed to have no interest 
for them. It has, however, a very keen interest. Unless 
the law is altered they will feel tainted by a possible 
illegality. Mr. Justice Hawkins has delivered a judgment 
which declares that when the law forbids betting in 
a “place,” it forbids it in an inclosure at a racecourse. 
‘Well,’ the careless reader of the petition may be sup- 
posed to interpose, ‘why not? If you do not want to 
bet on a race, how does it concern you that betting is for- 
bidden on the course?’ But to make this inquiry is to 
show a very inadequate appreciation of the tenderness of 
the Sporting League conscience. Mr. Justice Hawkins 
has gone much further than he intended. The effect of 
his decision has been to disable the petitioners from s0 
much as looking on at a horse-race or a football match. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether they will be able to see 
the Boat-race to-day. As they read Mr. Justice Hawkins’s 
judgment, it does much more than declare betting in “a 
place” illegal. It declares any inclosure or stand from 
which the petitioners can conveniently watch racing, foot- 
ball matches, or other similar competitions to be an illegal 
place, should betting be carried on in it. 

Note the exquisite refinement of this reading of the 
Judge’s words. It is one that would never have sug- 
gested itself to coarser intelligences. All that we can 
read in the judgment is a declaration that since betting is 
forbidden in “a place,” it is forbidden in any inclosure 
or stand on a racecourse. But why should this disturb 
the Sporting League, who, by their own showing, do not 
bet? Because they feel convinced that the people around 
them are betting, and this, on their theory of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins’s meaning, is not merely illegal in itself, it makes 
the whole stand or inclosure in which it is carried on ‘an 
illegal place.” The whole mental process is set out before 
us. At the first stage of it we see the petitioners seated on 
the Grand Stand at Epsom or elsewhere, proud of their 
“interest in the maintenance of all British sports, games, 
and recreations, and in the liberty of the people to enjoy 
the same without vexatious interference.” What, we ask 
ourselves, can possibly arise to disturb this innocent 
happiness? Ah, we have not made the needful allowance 
for the suffering that a morbid conscience can inflict. It 
has suddenly occurred to them that betting is inevitable 
where any large number of persons is assembled to witness 
any exciting competition. While they themselves are 
innocently waiting for the start, some one or other in the 
crowd is giving or taking the odds,—doing, that is, what 
Mr. Justice Hawkins has declared illegal in an inclosure 








camped out the people, burnt the village to the ground, 





or stand on a racecourse, and consequently, as they read 
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his words, making that inclosure or stand an illegal place. 

Now mark the sad plight in which these scrupulous souls 

find themselves. On the one hand, they like going to 

races, and they cannot conveniently see them unless they 

0 fa some stand or inclosure on the course. On the 
other hand, they are “ sincerely desirous of abiding by 
the law of the land, and in no way participating, directly 
or indirectly, in illegality.” Naturally, therefore, they 
«feel it a grievous hardship that under the decision 
aforesaid they should be debarred, unless they so par- 
ticipate, from the recreations which they have been accus- 
tomed to enjoy.” Eden is no longer Eden to them because 
they know that somewhere or other in its recesses the 
serpent lurks. Nobody else would dream that his pre- 
sence affects those who have nothing to say to him. But 
the Sporting League know better. ‘To them a place where 
illegality is possible is an illegal place, and the knowledge 
that they are in it is enough to destroy all their pleasure 
in the race. 

It is an Act of Parliament—as interpreted by Mr. 
Justice Hawkins—that has been the source of their woe ; 
consequently it is in another Act of Parliament that they 
hope to find consolation. They ask that “the law may 
be so amended as to permit of their lawful attendance in 
a racecourse or other inclosures, and that the occurrence 
of betting therein may not render such inclosures illegal 

laces.” Scruples are hard things to deal with, and we 
fear that the Sporting League will not listen to an assur- 
ance that the occurrence of illegality in a place does not 
make the place itself illegal, that it only exposes the persons 
who bet in it to certain statutory penalties. It may be use- 
less, therefore, to urge that they may go on visiting these 
inclosures without fear or hesitation, provided that they 
take proper care not to be betrayed into offering or taking a 
bet themselves. But if they are inconsolable without a 
positive statutory assurance that an inclosure on a race- 
course does not become an illegal place by the mere fact 
that some evil-disposed person has used it for betting, 
we know of no reason why such an assurance should be 
withheld. A short Act might be passed reaffirming the 
decision in “ Hawke v. Dunn,” but declaring in express 
terms that the illegality of the act of betting does not 
make the inclosure in which it is committed an illegal 
place. In this way the prayer of the petitioners would be 
granted, and granted, as they expressly ask, “ without 
encouraging or facilitating gambling.” The bookmaker, 
who, if we may judge from the terms of the petition, has 
no friends in the Sporting League, would be as badly off 
as he is now; the only persons who would benefit by the 
Act would be that over-sensitive non-betting public which 
feels itself hurt by the knowledge that the bookmaker is 
round the corner. 

Yet the petition is so unusual in its excessive simplicity, 
and this excessive horror of even the appearance of evil 
is 80 uncommon on racecourses, that a suspicion will pre- 
sent itself whether those who have framed it are quite as 
simple as they seem. Can it be that they have a different 
object, that they hope that during the passage of the Bill 
through Parliament some provision may be slipped in 
which will not stop short at saying that betting in an 
inclosure does not make it an illegal place, but will go on 
to declare that betting in such places shall no longer be 
deemed illegal? We refuse to believe that the seeming 
innocence of the petition can mask so commonplace a 
design. But if what the Sporting League have in view 
is merely the legalising of professional betting, they 
may spare themselves the pains of enunciating it. 
Ministers are not likely to use their majority for giving 
statutory protection to bookmakers, and without the help 
of the Government even a bigger majority than the present 
would be powerless to pass any Bill that had this for its 
aim and end. No, we prefer to stand by our original 
reading of the petition, and to see in it the straight- 
forward utterance of men who cannot endure the neigh- 
bourhood of betting unless the place in which it goes on 
can produce a Parliamentary certificate that it is none 
the worse for the contact. 








JOWETT AND MAURICE. 
T is sometimes very interesting to note the strong collisions 
of feeling between substantially good men, men indeed 
whose main efforts have tended towards many of the same 
results while approaching them on lines indicating the 








greatest possible repulsion for the methods by which those 
results are promoted by other fellow-workers in obtaining 
them. No one who has looked through the new and very in- 
teresting life of Jowett by Mr. Evelyn Abbott and Professor 
Lewis Campbell, just published in two volumes by Mr. Murray, 
or the volume of College sermons by the late Master of 
Balliol, published some year and a half ago, can doubt for a 
moment that in spite of the dominant vein of criticism which 
made Jowett’s mind on religious subjects seem so much mofe 
like an eddy ora small whirlpool than a steady current of 
devotional feeling, there was a deep theistic piety moulded in 
a Christian type at the bottom of it. Professor Campbell 
states the truth about this critical vein in the late Master of 
Balliol very accurately and very ably in his volume on 
Jowett’s career before he became Master. What “ Jowett says 
of Greek literature,” he remarks on p. 388, became more 
“and more applicable to himself,—‘ Under the marble ex- 
terior was concealed a soul thrilling with spiritual emotion.’ 
While more than ever convinced that nothing in the 
world, not even the Christ of the Gospels, should be 
exempt from criticism, and that no fact of history, 
not even the miracle of the Resurrection, should be 
accepted without sufficient evidence, he was also more and 
more persuaded that mere intellect, however keen, was barren 
apart from the full and just development of feeling, imagina- 
tion, and, above all, volition.” Still, the note of Jowett, 
not perhaps to his intimates but to the world at large, 
was the cold, critical comment which followed close on 
the heels of any outbreak of devotional feeling, if Jowett 
thought that such an outbreak tended in any way to the 
depreciation of intellectual criticism. And in his corre- 
spondence he is frequently suggesting to his many devoted 
young ladies that they will probably grow into stout matrons, 
looking as unlike the earnest and romantic idealists that 
they are in youth as it is possible for a human being to be, 
and that after all, however pathetic the contrast may be, 
they have no right to mourn over the change, which is only 
characteristic of the law that lovely blossoms must develop into 
dry unattractive seeds of blossoms yet to come. How very 
different was the cast of mind which gained for Jowett’s contem- 
porary, Frederick Denison Maurice, the great influence which 
he obtained over the same generation, Sir Edward Strachey’s 
interesting reminiscences of him in the April Cornhill will 
show. Sir Edward tells us that Maurice was once walking 
in the street at Leamington, and stopped to remonstrate 
with a costermonger who was belabouring his donkey with 
all his might, whereapon the indignant costermonger replied, 
“ Why is he so stupid then ? ” as if the stupidity of the donkey 
was the justification, and not rather the condemnation, of the 
cruelty with which he treated it. Sir Edward treats the story 
as a parable of Mr. Maurice’s own severity in belabouring 
opponents whom he found insensible to what he held,—no 
doubt rightly held,—to be the grandest features of the 
Christian theology, seeing that he, too, virtually expressed his 
impatience in the midst of the severe discipline he inflicted in 
something very like the question, “Why is he so stupid 
then?” “I remember,” proceeds Sir Edward, how, when 
“attempting in a luckless moment to learn more clearly 
Maurice’s explanation of justification by faith, I quoted that 
of Professor Jowett. Maurice, not perhaps quite apprehend- 
ing the honesty of the motive, broke into a torrent of 
indignation, in which his interlocutor never succeeded in 
interposing more than a ‘ but’ or an ‘if”” That is extremely 
significant of the mutual repulsion between the two men, 
both of whom, however, were compelled by their own natures 
to fight for the very cause from which they seemed to be 
repelled by the pleadings of the other. Maurice, who had 
written rather in favour of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles a pamphlet which he called “Subscription No 
Bondage,” came to see that it was a bondage, and heartily 
approved of the abolition of subscription. And Jowett, who 
was so keen an opponent of the mystic element in faith, and so 
ardent an advocate of the teaching that nothing even in the 
Gospels ought to be regarded as exempt from human criticism, 
came to see that in spite of his permanent adhesion to that 
doctrine, “mere intellect, however keen, was barren apart 
from the full and just development of feeling, imagination, 
and, above all, volition.” 


In truth, Jowett and Maurice were at the opposite poles in 
temperament, though they often came to the same end from 
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almost contrary points of the moral compass. Jowett, as we 
have formerly said in these columns, was remarkable for 
“the two voices” which were always answering each other in 
him. Like the two voices in Tennyson’s poem, no sooner had 
one spoken than the other claimed a reply, and it was very 
difficult to say which of the two was the clearest and loudest. 
Looking to his career as a whole, the critical voice may be 
said to have got the better of the spiritual voice, though there 
were times and seasons when the spiritual voice asserted its 
ascendency. In Maurice it was just the other way. To him 
the critical voice was little but the voice of a tempter. If he 
came to acquiesce in what it suggested, it was because the 
spiritual voice itself pleaded on the same side, because he 
saw that liberty would tell on the side of faith, and not on 
the side of unbelief. The biographer of Jowett remarks that 
though Jowett was always setting his friends enterprises to 
achieve for themselves, nevertheless when they placed before 
him the results of their endeavours he often found so much 
to disagree with that his judgment seemed to incline to the 
rather discouraging verdict,—burn it and try again. Maurice 
was a very different critic indeed. He, too, would frequently 
lament that some thought which he himself valued greatly had 
not been equally valued by his protégé. But he would 
generally find a reason for being thankful that other 
characteristics of the subject had been taken up with more 
force and effectiveness than he could have given to them, and 
he would be quite sure that what he thought a deficiency would 
from some other point of view come to be seen as a positive 
advantage. Maurice was always conscious of his own short- 
comings, indeed he had a singular habit of feeling responsible 
for the shortcomings of others as if they were due to his 
own default. In the history of recent English religion there 
has never been so remarkable an instance of vicarious self- 
condemnation for the evils which troubled the genera- 
tion in which he lived. Jowett, on the contrary, though 
he was at heart a very modest man, could not over- 
come the disgust he felt at the imsincerities, as he 
regarded them, of the Church to which he belonged, 
and his high falsetto note was much oftener heard in a 
kind of cavil at the conventional religion of his fellow- 
clergymen, than in the passionate acknowledgment of his own 
deficiencies. Two more different men, with a deep root of 
religion in both, can hardly be imagined. Jowett's was a truly 
religious mind, which yet seemed always to be apologising 
for the world that it had a good deal more right on its side 
than most religious men were willing to admit. Maurice’s was 
a still more deeply religious mind which identified itself so com- 
pletely with the divine judgments that it sometimes appeared 
to accept absolutely what seems to us the very difficult language 
of the psalmist,—‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and 
done evil in thy sight that thou mightest be justified when thou 
speakest and be clear when thou judgest;” for he, like the 
Hebrew singer, almost regarded man as bound to justify, even 
by his sins, the antecedent vision of God. His eye seemed 
always fixed on the divine mind, and in spite of the sweetness 
and the humour which always glimmered in it,—a sweetness 
and a humour which no one could infer from his writings 
alone,—his voice was very nearly a monotone, though a rich 
and noble monotone. Indeed, his eye hardly wandered over 
the strangely variegated face of the world at all, or 
wandered over it only with the object of piercing through it, 
to the purpose of him who had never really manifested his 
true self to man except in the life and death of Christ. The two 
men were curious evidences of the fact that those who look 
like opposites, or even contradictions, of each other, are not 
unfrequently found to be moving the society in which they 
live in the same direction after all. Mr. Maurice’s was a 
voice crying in the wilderness, and always crying with the 
same cry, though those who knew him well could find a con- 
siderable variety of notes blended in that cry. The Master 
of Balliol probably feared nothing more than to be accounted 
a voice crying in the wilderness. He loved to speak as the 
world spoke, and yet not to think as the world thought ; and 
if he spoke as the world spoke, he spoke in that light tone 
greatly in the hope that he might inoculate the world with 
beliefs and principles which the world, as he knew it, is not 
prone to honour. Both were unique men, but, in our opinion, 
Mr. Maurice, though the less easily understood, was the 
greater of the two. 


—— 


THE USE OF RELIGIOUS EDIFICEs, 


th me any one nowadays sincerely believe that & fing 
church is an impediment to the worship of Gods 
We ask because forty years ago a great many earnest and 
sincere people so believed, and would have condemned the 
Bishop of London for his fine sermon of Saturday at the 
dedication service of St. Simon’s Church, West Kensi 
Park. They had got into their heads an idea, resting vy: 
no evidence, that a fine building disturbed the mind, that it 
was difficult to worship if the arches under which the Service 
was performed were lofty and well proportioned, and that 
failing the “open vault of God’s cathedral,” which could 
not always be used for climatic reasons, the nearer a church 
approached a barn the less would the religious spirit be 
distracted from inward contemplation. There were men of 
true piety and quite innocent of affectation to whom 
ecclesiastical architecture was abhorrent, just as there were 
also men who had a profound distrust of music, and who held 
a fine church and a fine organ to be equally instruments of 
what they contemned as “religious sensuality.” It was 
phase of feeling which speedily passed away, and to which 
some of those who passed through it now look back witha 
surprised effort to recall the thoughts or the emotions which 
originally gave it birth, We fancy it was really a half. 
unconscious bit of asceticism, an effort to treat “the body”— 
that is, the senses—as unworthy to join in worshipping God, 
a trace of the spirit of mortification which has so often led 
men to believe that self-punishment must be acceptable to 
the infinite mercy. In all ages, under all circumstances, 
under all creeds, man, once convinced that worship was need. 
ful to bring him nearer to the divine, has longed for seclusion 
from the imperious presence of external Nature, has sought 
something more restricted than the “temple not built with 
hands,” and has, as it were, shut himself up from Nature, from 
too much light, too free an air, too greata liability totheintrasion 
of sounds foreign to the religious mood, to offer up his prayers, 
The lowest fetish-worshipper has always done it; so has the 
Hindoo, with his cult of Nature and recognition of her 
multitudinous variety; so has the Mahommedan, with his 
impatient disgust of everything that separates him from his 
Sultan in the sky; and so has the most spiritually minded 
and devout of Christians, with all his conviction that worship, 
to be acceptable, must be of the heart alone. Each one has 
felt instinctively that the temple, the mosque, the church, 
though a work of human hands, has tended, almost in propor- 
tion to its vastness or its beauty, to produce the true mood 
for adoration, the instinctive humility and awe which the 
barn does not even help to generate, and which, except in 
some rare scene where impressiveness is produced by limita- 
tion, or awe is replaced by unconscious terror, such as Israelites 
may have felt at the foot of Sinai, is not supplied by Nature. 
Something must be allowed for temperament; and we have 
known men to whom every wall was disturbing because it 
suggested confinement, and therefore revolt or effort to be 
free, both of them feelings radically opposed to worship; but 
on the immense majority a grand church, if only its details 
are not too distracting, operates with a tranquillising, and 
also, so to speak, a humbling, effect, highly conducive to 
religious emotion. So, no doubt, does the open air, if the 
place be a natural amphitheatre, if the crowd be immense 
and governed by a common thought, and if the weather 
suspends itself in the attitude of listening; but a small 
assembly on the hillside, and in a northern climate or 
under the blinding brightness of an Asiatic sky, is always 
conscious of contest, of being partly beaten, of struggling at 
best towards God rather than of feeling his presence and his 
peace. It is not so much the feeling of reverence, for that 
may be excited by the mountain or the sea, as that of peace, 
which can be enjoyed nowhere more perfectly than within 
cathedral walls, when the chant, half lost in the dome, and 
therefore undisturbing, lifts up the feelings as well as the 
mind—and in worship they both have their importance— 
towards heaven. As for the barn, its only use is to shut out 
the distracting sky and light, and, as we have said, to give to 
the mind that impression of asceticism or self-punishment 
which with some natures has no doubt the effect of setting 
the soul free, but with others only increases the sense of 
burden and constraint. It is the grand building, not the barn, 
that produces the impulse towards kneeling or prostration, 
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t naturally accompany worship in the open 
strangely, — open OS males some forest-glade, which 
air natural things is nearest to the cathedral which archi- 
a sll peters it, Th ll over the world 

have copied from it. ere are all over the wor 

nd cathedrals in which worship seems almost compulsory ; 
= hen all the attributes of the great building—seclusion, 
bat trom, peace, and the stooping down of the illimitable 
ce mat pe h—are as present as in the religious building. 
torards eart 
The world is as much shut out by a forest-glade as bya 
porch, and it is, as Dr. Creighton probably thinks, though 
“ ot in the bad reports of his sermon, because it shuts 
_ a because it is a work of Nature, that the glade 
inspires thoughts that are so devotional. No one, except, 
rhaps, some Parisian possessed of a mocking devil, ever felt 
himself made irreligious by atruly great church, or ever failed 
tofeel, if only for a moment, that there was something outside 
him greater than himself, to which the loftier he himself was 
the more instinctively must he crook the knee. 

If itis not 80, what has induced mankind, in all ages and 
moder impulse from all creeds, to build temples with so vast 
an expenditure of time and treasure and effort? No revela- 
tion, false or true, has ever ordered them; they have not 
strengthened any priesthood—the strongest priesthoods in 
the world, the Brahmanical and the Roman Catholic, are 
curiously independent of structures, though with their vast 
experience of human nature they utilise their effect—nor has 
any such body ever confined to them its spiritual ministra- 
tions; while the earthly powers have had small motive to exalt 
by earthly magnificence the claims of a rival authority. We 
shall, possibly, be told that the true origin of churches is the 
felt necessity, as all services must be conducted by the human 
voice, of obeying its limitations; that, in fact, the ultimate 
object of churches is reverberation. If that is the case, and 
it is, though an untrue explanation, by far the most plausible 
one, let him who objects to churches explain why the clarifi- 
cation of the voice has never been the first object of any 
temple-builder, not even of the architects of the mosque, who 
ander the conditions of Mahommedan worship have nothing 
to build for except the preacher or the reader of the Koran. 
The laws of acoustics have been known to every theatre- 
builder since history began, but they have never dominated 
the architecture of the temple or the church. On the 
contrary, in temple, mosque, and church alike the place for 
‘the orator has always been, so to speak, an addendum; 
the floor for the worshippers has always been flat, not 
slowly rising up, as in the modern lecture-room, and the 
shape has rarely or never been the semi-circle which sends 
back sounds so well. No temple nave has in it the idea of 

an auditorium. The wish of the architect—and if he was 
dominated by the priest the induction is bat the stronger— 
has always been to be impressive, to produce awe, to humble 
and subdue the worshippers rather than to treat them as an 
audience, and the degree in which he has succeeded in this is 
the measure of his merit. The arch, the dome, the hollow 
tower, the building which confines the worshipper yet calls 
upward his eyes and his thought, this has always, in all lands 
and under all creeds, been the ideal, except perchance as in 
Egypt and Hindostan, where occasionally the architect, 
windfal perhaps that the earliest place of seclusion was a 
cave, has rioted in the hope not of elevating but of crushing 
the imagination with weight of masonry or of rock. Still 
even in these latter the object has been, as it is in the 
cathedral or the great church, to produce at once humility and 
seclusion from the world, as the impressions instinctively 
known to be most conducive to worship. We believe that 
object to be undying, and regard the present reluctance in all 
countries to build grand religious structures as due to passing 
causes, the first of them being the attitude of waiting for 
greater certitude in which the governing men in all the 
ereeds now stand. It is not poverty which stops the building 
of cathedral, temple, or mosque, for individuals were never 
80 rich, and men never knew so well what combined 
sixpences can effect, but a doubt as to their utility, which 
we contend, as Dr. Creighton does, both non-reli- 
gious and unphilosophical. The art of architecture may 
have sunk too low—though we do not believe it—for 
grand ecclesiastical buildings to arise; but that in some 
Soon-to-be-expected generation the demand for them will 
revive we have no doubt whatever. It is all talk, not bad 


éalk, but still only talk, about “the spacious firmament | 








on high and all the blue ethereal sky” as the natural building 


in which to worship the Creator. The firmament was as 
spacious, and the sky was as blue, when Solomon sent to 
Hiram for masons and cedar-beams, and nevertheless the 
Temple rose, to be the rallying point and centre of diffasion 
for what was then the only monotheistic faith. 





WAR-HORSES. 


AR and the chase are the ultimate objects for which 
the Commission on Irish Horse Breeding has lately 
been hearing the evidence of experts on both sides of the 
Channel, The Irish owners desire to raise a class of herses 
the best of which can be sold at a high price for hunting, 
while the rest pay their way as cavalry remounts. How best 
to combine these objects the Committee will have to decide. 
Thoroughbred sires, it is agreed, produce the stock mest 
likely to make good hunters; and though the “hackney” is 
much in favour with some breeders of cavalry horses, we have 
very little doubt that the better bred these are the more 
likely they are to stand the rough work of war. 


The modern heavy cavalry horse has to carry a total 
weight, made up of man, harness, and equipment, of 20 st.— 
280 1lb.—and the light cavalry horse a weight of 17st. He 
is expected, if required, to march thirty miles in one day, and 
to be able to do his work on the next. Bought in Ireland at 
three years old, he is two years in training, and spends four 
years in the ranks as his average time of active service. 
It is very possible that if the type of cavalry horse were 
bigger it would last longer. But the modern animal is a 
compromise between the needs of the Service and the price 
which Government can afford. There is no such contrast 
now as formerly between the great war-horse, specially bred 
to carry the man in armour, and the “natural” war-horse, 
bred for speed, endurance, and to carry a man armed only 
with sword, spear, and shield. The difference has never 
been presented so vividly as in the battles of the Crusaders, 
especially those in which they were opposed to the 
Saracen cavalry. Sir Walter Scott’s representation of 
the single combat in the desert between Sir Kenneth and 
Saladin is a very probable account of what would happen in 
such an encounter. When the mail-clad Knights on their 
heavy horses were able to charge knee to knee they must 
have swept away any force of Saracen cavalry; but there is 
evidence in the accounts of the Templars that they modified 
their equipment in some degree to suit the Eastern modes of 
warfare and the climate. It is, however, less well known that 
the Saracens did the same, and that the changes they made in 
the days of the Crusades endured a hundred years ago, and 
in some parts of the Soudan are still observable. They 
adopted a light chain armour, the steel cap, and the two- 
handed sword of the Crusaders, and to carry the increased 
weight must have bred their horses of a larger size. This 
appears in an account by Brace in his “Travels to Discover 
the Source of the Nile,” published exactly one hundred years 
ago. He visited, near Sennaar, the Sheik Adelan, round 
whose house were stabled four hundred horses, with quarters 
for four hundred men, all alike the “property” of Sheik 
Adelan. “It was one of the finest sights I ever saw of the kind,” 
he wrote. ‘The horses were all above sixteen hands high, 
of the breed of the old Saracen horses, all finely made and as 
strong as our coach-horses, but exceedingly nimble in their 
motion; rather thick and short in the forehead, but with the 
most beautiful eyes, ears, and heads in the world. They were 
mostly black, some of them black and white, some of them 
milk-white (foaled so, not white by age).” The size and 
character of these horses distinguish them from the ordinary 
light Arab. Sir William Broadwood questions Bruce’s accuracy, 
saying that he is evidently mistaken when he describes Sheik 
Adelan’s troop horses as all above sixteen hands, because Arab 
horses now rarely exceed fifteen hands. Bruce’s accuracy has 
survived the questioning of his contemporary critics, but 
the context supplies a probable answer to Sir W. Broadwood’s 
doubts. All the riders wore armour, and the horses were not 
the modern Arab, but bred to carry the extra weight. “A 
steel shirt of mail hung over each man’s quarters opposite 
his horse, and by it an antelope’s skin, made as soft us 
chamoy, with which it was covered from the dew of night. 
A headpiece of copper, without crest or plume, was suspended 
by a lace above this shirt of mail, and was the most pic- 
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turesque part of the trophy. To these was added an enor- 
mous broadsword, in a red leather scabbard, and upon the 
pommel hung two thick gloves, like hedgers’ gloves, their 
fingers in one poke.” To carry this panoply the Sheik’s 
horses were modified from the natural Arab type. 


The size of the English war-horse reached its maximum in 

the reign of Henry VIII., when the relations of body armour 
to “hand guns,” were analogous to those of the early ship 
armour and cannon before the “high velocities” were 
obtained at Elswick. There was good reason to believe that 
by adding a little to the thickness of the coat of steel the 
soft low-velocity bullet of the day could be kept out. So it 
was for a time. But the additional weight required a 
still larger horse to carry it. The charger had to be 
armoured as well as his rider, and the collection in the 
Tower of London shows the actual weight which it car- 
ried. The panoply of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the 
brother-in-law of Henry VIIL, still exists. That of the horse 
covers the whole of the hind-quarters, the back of the neck, 
forehead, muzzle, ears, shoulders, and chest. It is exactly 
like a piece of boiler-plating, and fastened by rivets. The 
rider sat in a saddle the front of which was a steel shield 
10in. high, covering the stomach and thighs as the “ breast- 
work” on an ironclad’s deck covers the base of the turret. 
The total weight is 801b.150z. To this add the weight of 
the rider’s armour, 99 lb. 90z., and of the rider himself, say 
16 st.—224 1b.—and the total is 28st. 121b. 80z., or 404 1b. 
8o0z. This bears out Holinshead’s statement that in the days 
of Henry VIIL, “who erected a noble studderie for breeding 
horses, especially the greatest sort,” such as were kept for 
burden, would bear four hundredweight commonly. As the 
gun prevailed, personal armour, just as in the modern ships, 
was concentrated over the vital parts. Breastplates remained 
bullet-proof, thigh-pieces were only sword-proof. But till 
the days of James II. complete armour seems to have been 
commonly worn by commanding officers in battle. The statue 
of Admiral Lord Holmes in Yarmouth Church shows him in 
full armour. Charles I., Cromwell, Maurice of Nassau, and 
William III. at the Boyne, are painted in the same equipment, 
except that leather boots have superseded greaves. The horse 
becomes lighter, but is in most respects the same animal. 
His points are well shown in the fine equestrian statue 
of Charles II. at the top of Whitehall Place. But 
before the date of the battle of Blenheim a change 
had begun. The “great horse” of war was being bred 
as a beast of draught, to develop into the modern shire 
horse, and his place as a war-horse was in process of 
being taken by the “dragooner,” which carried a soldier 
with only as much defensive armour as our modern Life- 
guards. Oromwell’s “ dragooners” carried rather more 
weight; but from a letter quoted by Sir Walter Gilbey in 
“ The Old English War-Horse,”* it may be inferred that they 
were not of the old heavy breed. “ Buy those horses,” he 
writes to Auditor Squire, “but do not give more than 
eighteen or twenty pieces each for them. That is enough 
for dragooners.” Then “I will give you sixty pieces for that 
black you won (in battle) at Horncastle, for my son has a 
mind to him.” The “black” was one of the old war-horses, 
—the colour having become synonymous with the breed; and 
Oliver was so keen on getting it, that as Mr. Auditor Squire 
would not part at the price offered, he wrote later: “I will 
give you all you ask for that black you won last fight.” By 
the accession of the Hanoverian Kings the “great horse” 
had disappeared, even for the use of officers and commanders. 
Then the equipment of regular cavalry became uniform 
throughout the whole of Europe, and has remained so until 
the present day. The only difference in the horses is that 
between an animal able to carry a 12 st. man and his equip- 
ment and that which carries a 10st. man, and except in 
some French regiments of Chasseurs which use Arab horses, 
the breed is almost identical. Even the Cossacks are now 
regular troopers and mounted on big horses, instead of the 
twelve-hand ponies on which they rode from the Don to the 
Seine 


The Greek army is now encamped on the plain where 
*Bucephalus’ was reared; but the famous Thessalian horses 
have now dwindled to the size of ponies, ridden by the 
irregulars and local levies of the Greeks. ‘Bucephalus’ was 
the most costly war-horse ever bought. The animal came 





out of a noted stud owned bya Thessalian chief. 
before its celebrated taming by Alexander, this , and og 
asked Philip £2.518 15s. as his lowest price, Pliny ag 
Philip gave £435 more than this. It now spent thy 
contrary to general belief, ‘Bucephalus’ wag a mare, th, 
accounts for the high price paid. The purchaser Would a 
foals from the costly animal. Compared with the pri 

for Arab mares of great descent in much later times, — 
demanded is not ‘excessive. But ‘ Bucephalus’ Wag mm 
bargain even as a war-horse. She was ridden unti] of 
thirty years old, and then died of wounds received in a batt 
with Porus, and left her bones in the Punjab, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE TAXATION OF CLERICAL INCOMEs 
[To roe EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

S1r,—May I, having given, for good reasons, close . 
to this matter, thank you for your admirable article, in th 
Spectator of March 27th, on the subject? Just y Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach seems alone among Conservatives a4 
Unionists to have kept a clear head in the Honse, 40 the 
Spectator alone in the Conservative and Unionist Prog has 
dispassionately treated the subject of Mr. Round’s motion, 
and has pointed out the dangers underlying its 
acceptance. But, though I have headed this letter with the 
title chosen for your article, is not that title a petitio principii 
when the actual alleged grievance is only the taxation (i, 
the rating) of tithe rent-charge? The clergy who dein 
their income (or the bulk of it) from that source may chooy 
to describe it as “salary” or “clerical income,” but in tiy 
eyes of the law it is tithe rent-charge alone, whether payable 
to clergy, to laymen, or to corporations. It is dificult, | 
know, in these hard times, to induce the clergy to listen j) 
reason, and to look the facts calmly in the face; but if t 
wish for relief, it is absolutely essential that they should 
so, and that they should not confuse the fall in their incomy 
with the clear and distinct issue whether they are or har 
been unjustly treated in the matter of rates and taxes, [tis 
on the latter ground that they can come to Parliament fo 
relief. 

Where, on this point, is their “grievance”? It is, tom 
knowledge, a favourite argument in ‘‘ Church Defence” tha 
the parson’s tithe is as good as the squire’s freehold (it is nov, 
from its preferential status, better). It is, and always hy 
been, accordingly, liable, like the squire’s land, to rates. When 
the Tithe Commutation Act was passed this was fully recog. 
nised, and the liability of the tithe to rate provided for. When 
a clergyman accepts a country living he does so with the ful 
knowledge that its tithe is liable to rates, and that he mut 
reckon for a deduction from its gross value accordingly. Where, 
then, I repeat, is the grievance? A few of the clearer-sighted 
clergy see this, I believe, plainly, and recognise that the true 
grievance is one that they share with the squire,—namely, the 
fact that real property has to bear the whole burden of the 
rates, while personal property and salaries escape scot-free, 
So much for the general question of rating the tithe reut- 
charge. The immediate grievance, however, of the clergyis 
their exclusion from the Rating Act of last year; and this, 
in the Press of both parties, seems to be thoughtlessly ad- 
mitted. As the spokesman of the Essex clergy urged on the 
county Members, it excluded them “from the relief which 
every ground of justice and equity they ought to hare 
received.” One of the answers to this complaint you hare 
clearly set forth—namely, that the Act was intended to 
encourage agriculture as “a matter of national concern,” and 
that this justification does not include the parson. But 
surely, in equity, there is a further reply. Sir William 
Harcourt’s Finance Act had laid upon the land a wholly new 
burden of taxation in the Death-duties, from which on 
parson’s tithe escaped. When this principle of “ equalising 
the burdens on real and personal property was carried oat by 
relieving some of the former from part of its burden of rates 
last year, it is obvious that the parson, who had escaped the 
Death-duties as a tithe-owner, had no such claim on this 
ground as the landowner. 

Lastly, no one reading the laments of the clergy in the 
Press would ever imagine that they can exact the whole of 





* The Old English War-Horse, 


By Walter Gilbey. London: Viaton and Co, 





their tithe-rent charge before the nominal owner of the land 
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pnt , and obtain it sometimes when the 
aun receive © Puy’ making a loss. I believe, indeed, 

yt Site of the resolution in the House of Com- 
that the ‘ad personal experience of this state of things, 
- oc that there is much soreness of feeling 
ai I mall landowners at the whole profit of farming, 
pr aes is a profit, being eaten up, in some cases, by 
pe hea state of things, they contend, that can never 
= oe contemplated. I have before me the case of a 
pe” lady whose rents are barely sufficient to pay the tithe, 
— there is nothing left for herself; while another had to 
= ital on a farm, then to let it rent-free, and, having 


ty pay the tithe out of her own pocket! These 
pe are not 80 ready to complain as the clergy, but their 
Jogs is greater. 


Unfortunately the clergy will denounce one for lack of 

mpathy when, recognising to the fall their cruelly straitened 
ay ast tances, one yet asks them to distinguish poverty from 
— One of them, expounding in the Morning Post the 
cevances of the rural clergy, in the matter of rates and 
taxes, observed that he had nine children. It is because of 
such jnconsequent arguments as this that they fail to im- 
ress the public. If it is for the Church and Churchmen to 
relieve their increasing poverty, it is useless to appeal to the 
State on the ground of imaginary injustice.—I - ” - 


injus 





TENNYSON AS A GUEST. 
[To roe EpiTok or THR “ Sprcrator.’’] 
31z.—I should like to show you, for publication or not, as you 
think well, quite another aspect of Tennyson as a guest. In 
1850, just after his marriage, when he was staying at Coniston, 
he came over to spend a day with my grandmother—“ Mrs. 
Fletcher, of Edinburgh ”—at her house near Grasmere. Some 
of us took him up Easedale, showing him Wordsworth’s 
haunts there, and when we got in face of Sour Milk Ghyll 
he answered its voice heartily with ‘The stationary blasts of 
waterfalls,” &c. On joining the old-fashioned family early 
dinner he was interested by the four generations at the long 
table, noticing especially one little boy of three: “ There’s 
a glory about that child;” and the homely fare seemed to 
please him greatly, his face quite lighting up at the sight 
of a dish of beans and bacon, the like of which he had not 
seen of late, and wished he saw oftener. On taking leave he 
said: “I’ve had a very jolly day;” and altogether the union 
of enthusiasm and simplicity struck us as another instance of 
what we had long known in Wordsworth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. G. T. 





DR. JOHNSON ON HIS DAILY FOOD. 
(To rHz Eprroe or THE “Spxcraror.’’] 

$m,—The sentiment quoted by your correspondent, Mr. 
Howell, from Ecclesiasticus, in the Spectator of March 27th, 
was expressed by Dr. Johnson in characteristic, if less 
decorous, language:—“ Some people,” said he, “have a 
foolish way of not minding, or pretending not to mind, 
what they eat. For my part, I mind my belly very 
studiously and very carefully; for I look upon it, that he 
who does not mind his belly, will hardly mind anything else.” 
(Boswell’s “ Johnson,” I., p. 449.)—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelmsford, March 30th. R. E. Barrett. 





ASCETICISM. 
[To ram Eprror or Tux “Sprcraror.”’] 
81z,—May I offer the probably unpopular suggestion that 
asceticism is the most visible note of religion, as distinguished 
from morality,—religion being understood to be the active 
prevalence of supernatural motives of action ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
CATHOLICUS. 





CLUBBABLE MEN. 
[To rae Epiror or THe “ SrecraToR.”] 

§i,—In your article on “Clubbable Men” you mention the 
mame of Mr. Abraham Hayward, the essayist. If the 
Publishers of his series of essays would issue a complete 
edition of them in a cheap form, they would be conferring a 
great favour on many old admirers of his who are still living, 
_ would offer an attraction to many intelligent readers of 
ba younger generation. The reference to “Abraham’s 
som” applied to him at the Atheneum only, and not on 


, 





our common circuit. The expression, as we knew it, wag 
used of Mr. Abraham Moore, a very learned stuff-gownsman 
of our circuit, who, having drawn the pleadings in an action 
of ejectment brought by a noble plaintiff against a tenant in 
South Wales, was sent down special to conduct the case for 
the defendant, as the plaintiff had retained all the leaders on 
that circuit. He won the case against the talent arrayed on 
the other side. On his reappearing on our circuit, Mr, 
Henry Mereweather wrote the following lines :-— 
“ Dives retains the Cardiff bar 
And proudly counts their learned noses. 


While Lazarus, discreeter far, 
On Abraham’s bosom safe reposes.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., WESTERN OIEcurt, 





MAMMALS IN THE WATER. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “Specrator.”] 
Sir,—The writer of this very entertaining paper in the 
Spectator of March 13th alludes to the “ myth” of pigs cutting 
their own throats while swimming. I certainly have never 
witnessed such a catastrophe, and though I seem to have a 
recollection of a tale in childhood, have never but once seen 
it in print,—and that somewhat indefinitely. Richard 
Jefferies in chap. 6 of “ The Amateur Poacher,” says of the 
keeper at the “ Park”; — 

“He was a man of one tale—of a somewhat enigmatical 
character. He would ask a stranger if he had ever heard of 
such-and-such a village where water set fire toa barn, ducks were 
drowned, and pigs cut their own throats, allin a single day. It 
seemed that some lime had been stored in the barn, when the 
brook rose, and flooded the place; this slaked the lime and fired 
the straw, and so the barn. Something of the same kind happens 
occasionally on the river barges. The ducks were in a coop 
fastened down, so that they could not swim on the surface of the 
flood, which passed over and drowned them. The pigs were 
floated out of the sty, and in swimming their sharp-edged hoofs 
struck their fat jowls just behind the ear at every stroke till they 
cut into the artery, and so bled to death. Where he got this 
history from I do not know.” 


Now might not the condition of the pigs have some bearing 
on the possibility or non-possibility of this feat being per- 
formed? A lean and active animal might swim without doing 
himself such a fearful mischief, where the efforts of his 
highly-fed brother would have a fatal result, owing to the 
distention of his jowl with fat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR COOKE. 
Foregate Place, Stafford, March 17th. 





THE BATTLEFIELDS OF ENGLAND. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “SpPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sr1r,—Being myself of the Waller race, I naturally held to a 
detail of no great importance with which I had been familiar 
from my childhood. But as family traditions are frequently 
inaccurate, especially in local and baptismal names, and 
Mrs. De Salis has brought forward, in the Spectator of 
March 27th, so many credible witnesses, I feel myself bound 
in justice to yield to her superior knowledge, and to apologise 
to Mr. Barrett for my too hasty criticism. Our common 
descent from the same hero emboldens me td rely on Mrs. 
De Salis’s forgiveness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW IN QUESTION. 





OWLS’ NESTS AND OWL-TREES. 

[To Tas EpiTor or THE “ SprecTaror.”’] 
Srr,—Adverting to your agreeable article on this subject in 
the Spectator of March 20th, I may mention that a most 
effective way of encouraging owls is to fix barrels for them to 
nest in between the upper branches of old timber trees. A 
hole should be cut of the requisite size in the side of the 
barrel. If there are owls in the neighbourhood they will 
quickly avail themselves of this nesting accommodation and 
reward you with their melodious hooting. It may be accept- 
able intelligence to some of your readers to learn that the 
hooting of wood-owls (Strix aluco) may be nightly heard 
in Kensington Gardens, where they appear to haunt some 
ancient trees near the Palace. They have recently been ex- 
ceedingly vociferous after dark.—I am, Sir, &., H. R. 





A JACKAL-STORY. 
[To Tae Epirok or THE ‘“ Specrator.”] 
Sr1z,—The character of the jackal has never stood high, 
and has been still further—and, I am inclined to think, a 
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little unfairly—depreciated by the réle assigned to ‘ Tabaqui’ 
in Mr. R. Kipling’s delightful “ Jungle Books.” Perhaps you 
can find room for a story to his credit. I was out in camp 
in India a good many years ago, and was riding a march one 
morning accompanied by three young greyhounds. Passing 
through a patch of scrub-jungle we came upon a jackal. The 
dogs gave chase, rather against my will, for jackal-hunting 
with greyhounds is poor sport; but they had a long start of 
me, and I could not get them off. When I came up they had 
pulled down the jackal after a short run, and were worrying 
him. But two other jackals had come out of the jungle, and 
were trying to effect a diversion in favour of their unlucky 
fellow by nipping the greyhounds from behind. The dogs 
turned round and drove them off, and then went back to their 
prey. This was repeated two or three times, and it was not 
until I was quite close that the relieving force finally 
retreated. I was too late to rescue the victim, and all I 
could do for him was to put him quickly out of pain. But I 
have always felt a certain regard for jackals ever since, and 
hope that you, as a lover of animals, will welcome this little 
bit of evidence in favour of a somewhat maligned species.— 
Iam, Sir, &., H. C. I. 





A BIRD-STORY. 
[To Tum Eprror or THE “ SPrcTaTox.”’] 

S1r,—The following instance of longevity in a bird may be of 
interest to your readers. My cousin, Mrs. C., had a siskin 
given to her in 1881; it had been bought at a dealer’s in 1879. 
In the autumn of 1884 it escaped out of the window while 
flying about Mrs. C.’s dressing-room, as it had been in the 
habit of doing every morning. Every effort was made to get 
it back, but it could not be found. Mrs. C. went away for the 
winter and did not return until the following spring; her 
gardener then told her that during the winter a siskin had 
squeezed itself into a cage of his, which was hanging outside 
his cottage; the siskin was sent up to Mrs. C. and evinced 
the greatest delight at seeing its mistress. In fact there is 
no doubt but that it was her bird. From that day until its 
death in September, 1896, it could never be induced to leave 
its cage, though the door was often left open on purpose.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., F. R. H. 








POETRY. 


VICTORIA’S POETS. 
STRANGE look the years, far off, and dim, 
When first the lofty lakeland hymn 
From Grasmere’s brink, and Loughrigg’s side, 
And Rotha’s waters floated wide, 
And of pure song upsprang the fount 
In the grave air of Rydal mount. 





O’er that charmed world of stream and steep 
Long hung a waiting silence deep, 

The listening fells bent low to hear 

If magic whispers stirred the mere; 

No cry inspired down Easedale brake 

To end the slumber of the lake, 

Each eve dumb shadows drowned the vale, 
And Fairfield’s lighted brow grew pale. 


At last, in the dull void, One came 

To lift afresh the lyric flame, 

Than the great Master less austere, 

His note more tender, but as clear, 

And Arnold’s fine alertness sped 

Up the high path where Wordsworth led. 


Meanwhile on ears that hungered long 
Outburst a clash of chiming song, 

As colour, passion, insight, fire 
Throbbed through the strength of Browning’s lyre, 
Gentlier from hers—his mystic moon— 
Who for her ripe power passed too soon, 
But left a noble memory where 

The lilies scent the Tuscan air ; 

As Patmore hymned in limpid line 
Angelic woman, life divine, 

And brought to homes where mortals are 





As in the “idle singer’s” strain 

A saddened Chaucer breathed again ; 
As tones superb our souls regaled, 
As goldenest heights of grace were scaled= 
The peaks of purest music won,— 

When the land listed Tennyson. 


Now of the silvery choir that late 

August Victoria’s time made great, 

But two remain: one long ago 

Retold that tale of love and woe 

Which flashed through Marlowe’s lurid how, 
Moved Goethe’s calm to melting power; 
The other curbs, as years steal by, 

The audacious fire that flared se high, 

And ringed with splendour wild and keen. 
The fair head of his fated Queen. 


Of such as still may claim to keep 

The flowers fresh on Parnassus steep 

None we count great, if few are small;. 

Mechanic polish evens all, 

And thin bells tinkle where should be 

Fall tones of vigorous minstrelsy. 

Haply of these another twain 

May stay the realm’s immortal strain;: 

One breathes with easy force and true 

Through olden pipes a music new; 

The other ’mid the Berkshire hills 

A reed of changing cadence fills, 

Light, soft, pathetic as the sigh 

Of the gray murmuring river nigh. 
JOSEPH TrvMiy, 











BOOKS. 


—_————— 
THE ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN?* 
THE volume before us is the record of a journey to the 
islands of the Mediterranean, made, in what year we are noi 
told, by Monsieur Gaston Vuillier, and translated int 
English by Mr. Frederic Breton. It has a great many curio 
and interesting things in it, and the author’s abundant and 
excellent illustrations make scenery, character, customs, ani 
costumes delightfully vivid to us. Scenery, climate, arch. 
tecture, and manners in the Mediterranean islands ams 
mixture of those of Southern Europe and Moorish Africa; 
and the human type repeats the mixture with an exaggeration 
of strong features, resulting from the necessity of breeding. 
in, that dominates the development of small island population, 
Hence the curious obviousness of expression in the handsome 
dark faces that meet us in these studies of brigands ani. 
peasants, courting youths and comely maidens, who seem to 
jump at us with the same kind of familiarity one feels in the 
theatrical photographs in shop-windows. We may not hare 
visited the islands of the Mediterranean, but we have been to 
the Italian opera, and we recognise our stage friends amo 
M. Vuillier’s models. Palma, the capital of Majorca, was the 
first place at which our travellers landed, and the description 
of the view from its bay calls up a charming picture :— 
“The sun rose just as we entered Palma Bay, and its rays {el 
full on the capital of Majorca, which with its waving palm-trow 
and Arab monuments has an aspect more Eastern than Europeat, 
except for the number of windmills lining the coast, and recalling 
familiar landscapes in Holland or south-eastern England.” 
It was Sunday, and also the feast of San Alfonzo Rodrigues, 
and the double festival was brutally honoured by a bull-fight 
“sandwiched in between the morning mass and the evening 
procession.” The bull-fight was rendered particularly 
revolting by the introduction of a woman toreador to git 
the coup de grdce. One cannot be sorry to read that, after 
three bulls had been butchered, a fourth avenged them by 
rolling the woman in the dust. Palma is the birth-place aud 
the burial-place of Raymond Lully, soldier, lover, myst, 
theologian, chemist, physician, architect, and missionary of 
the thirteenth century. His tomb is one of its show-place, 
and the legends of his bizarre life are cherished by the i 
habitants,—especially that of the girl who refused his love 
again and again, always declining to give a reason until, over 


* The Forgotten Isles: Impressions of Travel in the Balearic Iles, and 








Light from the dreamer’s hovering star; 


Corsica, 
Sardinia, By Gaston Vuillier, Rendered into English by Frederie Bretou 
With 167 Illustrations by the Author, London: Hutchinson and Oo. 
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borne by his importunity, she bared her bosom and revealed 
the secret that she was dying of cancer. It was to discover 
a cure for her mortal disease that Raymond turned chemist 
and studied medicine. It is the boast of Majorca that it 
contains no malefactors except those who are brought as 
convicts from other countries to be confined in its prisons, 
no ferocious beasts, and no venomous reptiles. Also that 
none of its inhabitants are ever in a hurry, and consequently 
that everybody is in good health and lives long “enjoying the 
sunshine.” The description of the vast stalagmite caves and 
underground lakes, which are a remarkable natural feature 
of the island, is extremely interesting; and the illustrations 
make it all intelligible. 


As this book is likely to encourage a good many people to 
make holiday tours in the islands it describes, we make a 
point of transcribing the excellent character for cleanliness 
given to Mahon, the capital of Minorca :— 


“Mahon is marvellously clean. Even the very pavements seem 

to be washed and scrubbed every day. Each Saturday, both at 
Mahon and at Ciudadella and the villages of the interior, the 
housewives clean the outer walls of their houses with lime- 
water. They do the same on the eve of féte-days. It is an 
amusing spectacle to see the women, armed with brooms of dwarf 
palm and immense pails of lime-water, gossiping along the walls 
from early morning, while they scrub and wash as if their lives 
depended upon it, fastening their brooms to long poles, the better 
to reach the higher parts of the wall.” 
An appreciable outcome of this bustling housewifery is the 
absence of vermin in the houses, a distinction rare enough in 
the islands to justify special mention. Our own insular 
pride naturally flatters itself that the exceptional cleanliness 
of Mahon is a result of the English occupation in the last 
century,—other traces of which are noted in the “quite English 
faces, little girls with fair hair and blue eyes, and young men 
with chestnut hair,” whom the author frequently met in the 
streets; in the games played by the children; the general use 
of sashed windows; the disuse of the open gutter or sewer 
in the middle of the streets; and in about five hundred words 
of the local dialect. One of the illustrations to the chapters 
on Minorca gives us a Salvator Rosa-like landscape of stony 
desert overlaid with upturned roots and gnarled trunks of 
leaning trees, tortured into unnatural shapes by the strong 
northerly winds. But the stony desert is mtersected by 
crevasses rich in southern vegetation. Here is a description 
of a barranco :— 


“ After crossing an arid desert of stony mounds, we reached the 
edge of a huge crevasse which yawned suddenly at our very feet. 
I was about to dismount, but my guide caught my mule by the 
bridle and bade me keep my seat. The barranco is a miniature 
caion, a fissure of verdure running across the sterility of the 
surrounding country. On the uplands above, the sun scorches 
the cracking soil and the keen wind forbids all kindly growth. 
But down below in the barranco, the air is always soft and warm, 
and cool shadows lie across orange-trees, rose-bushes, and flower- 
ing plants. Passing through a narrow passage hidden between 
the rocks, we rapidly descended a steep path under over-arching 
trees through a sort of emerald twilight, pierced here and there by 
a shaft of gold. A stream threads the bottom of the gorge, the 
precipitous red cliffs on either hand alternately closing in to 
make a place of shadow, and widening out to let the sun play on 
the green strath. The waters murmur incessantly. Here it 
contracts to a mill-race, and after turning the wheel expands 
once more to a placid stretch of scarcely moving water, which 
mirrors the oranges and roses on the bank. Aquatic birds flash 
across the surface, and where they dive, break the still expanse 
into a whirl of quivering ripples. On every side are orange-trees, 
lemon-trees flowers, sweet perfumes, songs of birds and beating 
of feathery wings, while palm-trees wave their plumes against 
the warm cliffs that carry the eye to the unbroken blue above. 
»..... Houses cling to the cliffs like swallows’ nests, and where 
the ravine is bifurcated a tall isolated rock pinnacle rises like a 
cathedral spire. For an artist the ‘subjects’ are ready-made, 
though no palette could render the rich colours of the sub- 
wey vegetation or the bright, almost crude, hues of the 
rocks. 


The description of this gorge, as the traveller passed through 
it again on the return journey, in the evening of the same 
day, introduces to us a quaint custom of the island :-— 

“ At intervals progress was barred by hastily built stone walls 
or immense tree-trunks, while locomotion was hampered by 
bundles of faggots, heaps of dried weeds, or loose branches. 
The foliage above our heads, however, was hung with coloured 
ribbons and garlands of flowers and fruit, like the route of a 
triumphal procession.” 

The explanation of these obstacles and decorations was that 
a wedding procession was expected to pass next day, and that 
the custom of the island is to place every possible obstacle 
in the way of brides and bridegrooms in order to remind 








them how difficult is the path to happiness; while wishing 
them at the same time abundance and felicity through the 
symbolism of the festoons of fruit and flowers. The bushes and 
weeds would be actually set on fire as the bridal party 
approached. 


The grim story of the sufferings of the five thousand five 
hundred French prisoners marooned on the rocks after the 
capitulation of Baylen in 1809, makes the principal traditior 
of the smallisland of Cabrera. The prisoners, whose numbers 
were rapidly diminished by starvation, remained on the island 
till 1814, when a small remnant were taken off by a French 
transport. The story of the pet donkey that had to be 
sacrificed, is touching, though we find it difficult to accept 
literally the particulars of the partition of its carcase :— 

“The only humanising influence on the island was a solitary 
donkey, which happened to be wandering over the rocks when they 
arrived. This poor animal did good service in carrying water and 
wood for the sick, and soon became the pet of all. But he also 
fell a victim. The boat which brought supplies from Corsica was 
several days overdue, and the position of the men became 
desperate. They had eaten everything they could find down to. 
rats, lizards, snakes, and shell-fish. Many died of starvation, and 
others succumbed to terrible convulsions, induced by eating 
poisonous weeds, and even wood and stones. There was no help 
for it. ‘Martin, as the donkey was named, was sacrificed, and 
his body cut up into four thousand five hundred pieces.” 

Iviza, another small island of the Balearic group, should: 
be remembered as a place not to go to :— 

“Fever is endemic at Iviza. Besides such obvious causes as 
putrifying vegetable matter, stagnant water, filthy streets, 
drained by gutters which are no better than open sewers, there 
is no doubt that the confined and sedentary life led by the 
people helps to foster epidemics.” 

The customs and superstitions must tend also to spread 
infection :— 

“ When the death-bell rings, all the children of the neighbour- 

hood are gathered together to give the last kiss to the face of 
the corpse, no matter what disease was the cause of death.” 
A belief that the earthen pots, which have been the sole 
manufacture of the island from the days of the Romans, have 
the property of neutralising all poisons, so that anything 
may be drunk out of them with impunity, has possibly also 
some share in the unhealthy condition of the population. 
One strange custom connected with courtship should tend, 
on the other hand, to produce strong nerves in the women. 
The proper attention for a lover to pay his sweetheart is to. 
steal silently upon her from behind, and suddenly discharge 
his musket into the ground at her feet; and'a well-brought- 
up girl never winces under the trial. To discharge a musket 
in the middle of the sitting-room, after spending a pleasant 
evening with his sweetheart’s family, is also the right way of 
announcing that there is no ill-feeling on the part of the young. 
man. He must fire, however, before he says “Good night.” If 
he says “Good night” first, and fires afterwards, that means a. 
challenge to a rival, and the sequel is likely to be a midnight 
murder and a blood-feud. 

We hear more of blood-feuds when the scene changes to 
Corsica. There we also find a race of giants inhabiting 
a mountain region. Seven feet seems to be an average height. 
for the men of Calasima (Calasima, by the way, means “ near 
the summit”), bat the giant par excellence, whose impressive. 
portrait makes a full-page illustration, measures 7 ft. 44 in. 
These men are considered to belong to a special race re- 
sembling the ancient Goths. Another illustration in this part 
of the book shows us “the ghastly horseman,” a dead man 
propped up on the back of a trembling horse, to ride to his. 
grave : the precipitous nature of the mountain tracks making 
any other mode of conveyance, even for the dead, impossible. 
Corsica is more particularly the home of the romantic. 
brigand and the poetical shepherd, and a long description of 
the ceremonies attending a shepherd’s wedding has the true. 
Arcadian ring. 

There is more of the gloom of life and less of its laughter 
in Sardinia. M. Vuillier approached it with joyless anticipa- 
tions :— 

“ Sardinia, rarely visited even by its Italian masters, and almost 
unknown to the rest of Europe, had always haunted my imagina~ 
tion as a kind of accursed land, blighted by malaria, and peopled 
by morose beings half-savage and wholly brigandose.’ 

And the first sight of its coast was in keeping with his 
expectations :— 

“The steamer forged slowly on, and Port Torres, the first Sar 
dinian town, and the port of Sassari hove insight. Its appearance 
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is not inviting. The harbour resembles a stagnant pond, and the 
low houses on either side of the long main street are squalid and 
swarming with pallid children, like a back alley in London 
alums.” 

But even Sardinia has its bright spots, and one of the prettiest 
scenes described in the book is the morning view from Demlo, 
a Sardinian village 2,000 ft. above the sea. Altogether the 
scenery of this island is magnificent; its brigandage is full of 
romance, though of a sombre kind ; and its handsome peasants 
and their extremely beautiful costumes furnish excellent 
subjects for the artist. The Roman Amphitheatre at 
Cagliari is, moreover, a sight of sufficient historical in- 
terest to make it worth while to visit the island, if there 
were nothing else to be seen in it. 





“AS OTHERS SEE US.”* 

Tue idea of this series is certainly good. It is to present the 
English reader with the impressions formed with regard to 
England and placed on record in their own respective 
languages by competent Continental visitors who have 
recently visited our shores. The editor, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, 
fully recognises that such books as these must contain 
“many errors of detail, and many misconceptions of the 
English national character, but therein,” as he claims, “lies 
their value.” For there is real national danger in our 
ignorance as to what is thought about us abroad. We live 
in a fool’s paradise if we suppose that the views of England 
and the English honestly held by foreigners at all necessarily 
coincide with, or even approximate to, those which seem to us 
obviously natural and correct. It is, perhaps, not the worst 
of such a supposition that it leads us, when in presence of an 
Anglophobe outburst like that which was witnessed rather 
more than a twelvemonth ago, and which has had its 
echoes since, both to attribute the imputations made by 
Continental journals upon English aims and methods to 
deliberately malicious inspiration, and to believe that they 
will find no echo except in minds dominated either by 
corresponding malice or by crass ignorance. The fact is 
otherwise, and is illustrated only too effectively by the first 
volume of the present series. The England of To-day, which 
is a translation from the Portuguese of Oliveira Martins, is 
far from being altogether pleasant reading. Here isa citizen of 
a small country between which and our own there are memories 
of the most intimate alliance, who comes to spend a summer 
here for the purpose, as it would appear, of studying us. 
And he goes away having found us consumed by the lust for 
money, not indeed for its own sake, but as the means of 
acquiring material luxuries and making display, hard and 
indifferent to the sufferings of the poor, unswayed by abstract 
ideas—even that of the family, incapable of the highest 
flights in thought or of original conceptions in art, abounding 
no doubt in animal energy, but not less remarkable for prone- 
ness to animal excesses. 

“The merest caricature” (will it be said P), “not deserving 
of any sensible Englishman’s attention.” But the point is, 
Are such things thought of us by foreigners possessing fair 
intelligence and powers of observation? That they are 
thought of us this book is evidence. And while we see 
nothing in it to indicate that the author is a person of 
remarkable gifts, we recognise plenty of proofs that he 
possesses considerable intelligence and a faculty of observa- 
tion quite up to the average. Let us put aside, if we like, 
as unworthy even of a moment’s consideration, the views on 
our artistic capabilities entertained by a visitor who, when 
travelling from Southampton to London, when the chestnut- 
trees were in flower, was struck by the absence of “the tone 
and varied colour of Oontinental vegetation,” and who 
noticed nothing in Turner’s pictures but “frenzy bordering 
on insanity,” out of which “ there came prominently forth one 
conspicuous idea,—the sea.” 

But Senhor Martins by no means went about here with his 
eyes and mind closed to all the merit of everything to which 
he could not recall a Southern counterpart. He pays a 
tribute to the “tender-hearted sweetness of character, the 
loveable ingenuousness, the gentle kindness that the English- 
men—and, as is natural, the Englishwomen—possess within 
them, in combination with the energy of bulls.” He acknow- 
ledges our natural vein of sentiment and romance, and that 
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“there is no modern lyric poetry in Europe comparable to 
English poetry.” And in the following sentences he shows 
himself able to appreciate to a nicety a strain of thought and 
aspiration very common among well-bred and well-to.do 
Englishmen :—“ They are brought up in games from the first, 
The end they have in view is not to produce intellectual 
instruments; it is to form healthy and active individuals, 
sound and herculean, brave and good Englishmen, useful, 
serviceable, truthful, honest gentlemen, and Christians, with. 
out the theorising conjectures that the race so much dislikes.” 
This is singularly just, and quite unaffected by the ludicrously 
erroneous statement which immediately follows, that “the 
teaching in the schools is all practical and applied.” Yet it 
is this same observer who finds in “the aphoristic counsel of 
the Scotch mother to her son who was going away from home 
—‘ Make money, my son; honestly if you can, but make it’” 
—something which “lets in the light to the innermost recesgeg 
of the national character.” It is no matter whether thig 
passage is difficult to harmonise with other opinions quoted 
above from the same writer. Certain it is that the con. 
centration of the British mind on the pursuit of gain, 
the want of effective scruple as to the means of attain. 
ing it, the addiction to material comforts and pleasures, 
and the indifference to considerations of an abstract 
or speculative character, are traits in the British tem. 
perament which profoundly impressed this Portuguese 
visitor. And it is that impression which, together with that 
of enormous energy and resolution, mainly dominates Senhor 
Martins’s studies of England. If that be so, in the case of 
a man who appears to have no feeling against this country on 
grounds of high politics, and indeed to look with something 
like sympathetic admiration on the vastness of the British 
Empire, and our strength as an Imperial race, it seems likely 
enough that similar impressions are honestly entertained with 
regard to us by many people in many countries, and form a 
too congenial soil for the sowing of misrepresentations by our 
enemies with regard to the objects and methods of British 
policy. If so, can it be claimed that we are altogether the 
victims of groundless prejudice P Can it be said, for example, 
that there is no truth in Senhor Martins’s observation that, 
while formerly gambling in the form of mercantile specula- 
tion applied to capital was exclusively practised by people 
in trade, and was looked upon with general disapprobation, 
it is now common in society? “The vice has become the 
fashion...... That which was formerly but the sleight-of- 
hand of the thimble-rigger is now a mode of procedure 
current among people embroidered with dignities and titles, 
and moving in grave and pompous circles.” This state of 
things, indeed, as Senhor Martin seems to recognise, is not 
altogether peculiar to England; but is it not conspicuously 
established among usP Again, who can deny that our 
Portuguese visitor has much justification for dwelling as he 
does upon the extraordinary complication of the material 
accessories of life here, and the absorption of time upon 
them, as compared with Southern countriesP “This com- 
plication and absorption,” he observes, “added to the money 
which so artificial a life costs, causes the genius of the people 
to sterilise itself in the indispensable necessity of earning 
much money, in order to spend much money, so as to imagine 
that it is enjoying the inalienable pleasures of fortune.” And 
with this “slavery to the tangible externais of life,” thus 
justly criticised, is closely associated, on the one hand, that 
worship of the so-called “practical,” which is so strongly 
marked a feature, especially of middle-class English people, 
and, on the other hand, that attitude of cold indifference 
towards the hardships of the poor which appears to have 
struck Senhor Martins as characterising the upper classes, 
even when they gave money in charity. We should have 
hoped that genuine sympathy with the lot of the least fortu- 
nate of our fellow-countrymen was now widely enough 
diffused to impress the sense of its existence even upon a 
summer visitor to our shores. In regard to this, as to 
other points in national character, much, of course, depends 
upon the luck of a foreign visitor; but it would be rash 
indeed to say that no foundation exists for Senhor Martins’s 
severe animadversions, reckless as he is certainly apt to be in 
his generalisations. 


The second volume of the present series, as to which 
there is too little space left for us to speak fully, is 
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much pleasanter and much more strikingly written, but also 
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much less elaborate, than its predecessor. M. Gabriel Mourey 
has an imaginative and poetic style, and writes of English life 
and art as one who loves them. He deals tenderly even with 
our weaknesses and vices, and throughout his pages, which, it is 

eeable to think, are reproduced from the widely read Figaro, 
he habitually manifests a warm respect for the British 
national character. He has the courage to acknowledge that 
he derives “a happy sense of comfort” from “the English 
Sunday, which so much exasperates the French.” He notes 
the demeanour of the visitors to Richmond Park on Sundays 
as illustrating a “ love for the country which is not as ours” 
{his own countrymen’s], “but real and deep, a devotion, a 
religion.” To him English conscientiousness does not seem 
another name for hypocrisy, and the soul of England is a 
mysterious combination of “delightful melancholy phases, 
Puritanic coldness, passionate frenzies, weird, intense poetry, 
and creative, ideal art.” In these last words, and much else 
of M. Mourey’s writing, any susceptibilities that have been 
hurt by our Portuguese visitor’s very depreciating remarks 
on English painting may find solace. A large part of 
M. Mourey’s little book is devoted to an extremely sym- 
pathetic and effective analysis of the aims of the Pre- 
raphaelite movement, and a criticism of the work of several 
of its chief representatives. He rightly regards that move- 
ment as having been the most powerful inspiration of the 
renaissance of industrial art in England which is so bright 
a feature of the latter half of the century, and he describes 
the results of that renaissance in its leading departments in 
language of eloquent appreciation. Nor is it without a cer- 
tain elation that Englishmen wiil read, as a French critic’s ver- 
dict, intended in the first instance not for them but for the most 
cultivated circles in France, that thanks to the teaching and 
influence of William Morris and Walter Crane, “English 
Decorative Art holds to-day the highest place in modern 
Europe.” This is very pleasant to read, no doubt, and we are 
cordially grateful to M. Mourey for the unvaryingly generous 
tone of his studies of our country. At the same time, there 
are, let it be admitted, not a few aspects of our national life 
in regard to which a perusal of the roughly expressed 
judgments of Senhor Martins, notwithstanding their frequent 
one-sidedness and occasional grotesqueness, may be recom- 
mended to the majority of Englishmen as a wholesome, if 
bitter, tonic. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF FENIANS AND FENIANISM.* 


Mr. Joun O’LeEary is an Irish gentleman, who in his 
boyhood came under the influence of the writings of Thomas 
Davis; was imprisoned before he was out of his teens for 
complicity in an attempt to liberate Smith O’Brien and the 
other Young Irelanders from Clonmel Gaol; and from that 
time onwards lived in an atmosphere of conspiracy, till in 
1865 he, with some other Fenians, was tried for high treason 
and sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. He had for 
nearly two years been editor of the Irish People, a paper 
founded expressly to propagate Fenianism. After five years’ 
imprisonment as an ordinary convict he was liberated but 
exiled; in 1880 he was permitted to return to Ireland, and 
became at once the centre of a group of young men, 
all more or less literary, all interested in Nationalism, but 
mostly standing a good deal aloof from the Land League 
and its representatives. Mr. O’Leary represented a very 
different ideal of Irish Nationalism; and though he is, by 
theory at all events, a good hater, he had probably no 
enemies,—certainly none among Irish Unionists. In those 
days he had to denounce dynamite repeatedly, and did so 
with a vehemence which left nothing to be desired. O’Donovan 
Rossa had been among the convicted Fenians; and there is a 
good deal of reference to him in these volumes. Mr. O’Leary’s 
view—too charitable, one fears—is that Rossa has become 
mad. At all events, the object of Fenianism should in 
common justice be clearly distinguished from the senseless 
crimes of the dynamiters, and from the too easily defined 
objects of the agrarian movement, which comes in for 
few civilities in these volumes. So far as the Land League 
aimed at establishing the independence of Ireland by “con- 
stitutional” methods, Mr. O’Leary contemptuously describes 
it as “windbagism.” So far as it was a combination against 
the payment of just debts, he disapproves it, not unnaturally, 
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being himself a landlord. In this capacity he was concerned 
in the famous battle over Tipperary. Mr. Smith Barry had 
to be crushed, as an enemy to Ireland; but it happened that 
Mr. John O’Leary also was entitled to some rents from the 
boycotted town, and it was found quite as unpatriotic to pay 
him as Mr. Smith Barry. Irish people have shown long 
memories for injury, but they are not so good at remembering 
their champions. Not long ago one of Mr. Smith O’Brien’s 
sons was shot at in the South of Ireland. 


Many things, therefore, have contributed to embitter the 
judgments which in this book are passed upon many persons 
and policies. Fenianism has had so much of an underground 
existence that it can scarcely be said to merit a history, and 
none is attempted by Mr. O’Leary. But the spirit and the 
objects of Fenianism are stated by him with unmistakable 
clearness; indeed the second volume is largely taken up by a 
summary and review of such matters as appeared in the Irish 
People. The spirit of Fenianism is simply hatred of England. 
Good Irishmen, in Mr. O’Leary’s sense of the phrase, are 
delighted whenever England suffers any reverse in any 
quarter of the world. The object of Fenianism is to organise 
secretly a body of men pledged to take up arms against 
England at a summons from some central authority. It is 
now clear to everybody, though Mr. O’Leary once thought 
otherwise, that successful rebellion is only possible if help can 
be obtained from some Power at war with England. In short, 
the policy of Fenianism is precisely the policy of Wolfe 
Tone. But it has nothing to do with murder, boycotting, 
cattle-houghing, or non-payment of rent. To bloodshed Mr. 
O’Leary has no objection, so long as the blood is shed in open 
warfare; nothing could be more opposed to his creed than 
O’Connell’s phrase that the fullest liberty for Ireland would 
be too dearly purchased with one drop of the blood of her 
citizens. One can only deplore that such views as Mr. 
O’Leary’s should be held bya British subject; but no one 
who ever met the man would doubt his willingness to stake 
his life for them, and it is well that politicians of all classes 
should be made to realise that the spirit of rebellion is still 
present in Ireland. If this book really expresses what 
is felt by any considerable section of Irishmen, it must 
be out of the question to grant Ireland any considerable 
autonomy. Here is a kind of test-question for those who 
believe in the union of hearts—Would you allow a volunteer 
force to be enrolled in Ireland? In the event of a European 
war into which England was dragged, that question would 
undoubtedly have to be answered. There is one point, at all 
events, upon which the Fenians threaten us with a groundless 
terror. The Army, says Mr. O’Leary, was full of Fenians; 
it was easier to make a Fenian of a soldier than of any other 
man; and upon this fact he builds a great deal. But he does not 
realise, one thinks, the paralysing effect of the disciplined habit: 
upon mutineers. In the first place, anywhere out of Ireland Irish 
soldiers would fight as they have always fought. A regiment. 
of Fenians would probably meet Americans just as cheerfully 
as Russians. In Ireland, against rebels, the odds would be 
that the habit of discipline would keep them straight; but, 
even if they mutinied, mutineers have never made a good fight 
of it. Take the crucial instance of the Nore in 1797. The Fleet 
was full of disaffected Irish; the time was critical, for the 
French expedition destined for Ireland lay in the Texel; the 
sailors were incensed by real grievances, yet they submitted 
at a time when they held practically all the trump cards. If 
men enter into two organisations with opposing obligations, 
they will obey that one which appeals most strongly to them, 
and that will certainly be the duty of military obedience, 
which has become almost automatic by constant habit. It is 
not among men who bind themselves by an oath to be false to 
their salt that one would look for anything more than merely 
instinctive action. It is disagreeable to dwell upon these 
points where one differs very emphatically from Mr. O'Leary. 
But they are three. First, we believe that he exaggerates 
the amount of race hatred at present existing. Secondly, we 
think that he is not serving his country by applauding this 
animosity. These are points on which we might very well 
agree to differ. But thirdly, we do not like his attitude 
about tampering with soldiers. Admitting that a man may 
justifiably be a Fenian, he cannot justifiably be both a Fenian 
and a soldier. Mr. O'Leary practically states that he asked 
men, or connived at their being asked, to do what he most 





assuredly would never have done himself. 
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It is pleasant to pass to what one likes to talk about. The 
book has a curious rambling style, which is nevertheless easy 
to read; it has always the interest of displaying its writer’s 
personality. Many passages have a sardonic humour that is 
not very familiar in the writings of Irish revolutionists. Here, 
for instance, is the reward of the patriot. “The rebel can 
reckon upon nothing in life; he is sure to be calumniated, he 
is likely to be robbed, and may even be murdered; but 
let him once go out of life, and he is sure of a fine funeral.” 
There is something of the same ironic tone in his comment 
upon the public reception which he got in 1859 when he went 
to America on a secret mission. The passages which relate to 
the internecine war between Fenianism and the Roman 
Church, though unduly long, have a historical value. That 
formidable organisation will always seek to dictate in 
Treland; and any movement which originates without its sanc- 
tion and independently of its control will always be bitterly 
‘opposed by it. It opposed the Young Irelanders, it opposed 
the Fenians; only when a strong man like Mr. Parnell gets 
such a leverage on the people that he is stronger than 
the Church, will the force of Rome be thrown partially 
on his side. Yet the priests were delighted to shake off 
Parnell’s yoke; so delighted at the chance that they did not 
‘stop to count the cost. At present the Roman Catholic 
Church is the one political force in Ireland on the Nationalist 
‘side; Fenianism moves obscurely in the background. What, 
‘one would ask Mr. O’Leary, would you do with the Roman 
power if Fenianism obtained its object, and Ireland were 
‘separated from England? Beyond separation, Fenianism has 
no programme; none, at least, is to be gleaned from this book. 
If Mr. O’Leary wants to establish a democracy, he is a most 
singular democrat. A Republic of the old oligarchical type 
is the only place in which one could fancy him at ease; but 
a Republic or a democracy in which the influence of Rome 
should preponderate would be one of the most intolerable 

‘hybrids that ever existed. Mr. O’Leary himself would cer- 
tainly be excommunicated and probably banished before a 
‘year was out. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum is a saying that finds no favour 
with Mr. O’Leary ; and except about the recently dead, speech, 
we hold, should be free. But there comes a time in men’s 
lives when Nature forces them into the rank of spectators; when 
they are watchers of the contest, not actors, and the spectacle 
which most occupies them is the one which memory provides. 
It is ebb-tide with them; and they are apt to feel, as Mr. 
O’Leary puts it, that they are living in a graveyard. These, 
or rather the dead, claim our consideration. They have 
struck their stroke, won or lost their battle; and of depart- 
ing combatants, above all if they be losers, no word should 
‘be spoken but in charity. The men who were sentenced 
in 1865 had no cause for complaint; they knew the rules of 
the game when they played at conspiracy; but the offence for 
which they were sentenced had nothing sordid. And no one 
can read these volumes in a fair temper without recognising 
through all their bitter partisanship that knightly spirit by 
which Mr. O’Leary’s countrymen have in the service of Great 
Britain won honour for their country under every star in 
heaven. 





THE FARMING INDUSTRIES OF SOUTH AFRICA* 


THE author of this interesting and useful book is already 
well known to us through his work on the farm live-stock of 
Great Britain, and also by those on Indian agriculture and 
the agricultural resources of Australia and New Zealand, both 
of which were compiled from studies made on the spot. He 
has also studied the same subject in Canada, the United States, 
Greece, Italy, and Egypt, and is, therefore, well qualified to 
speak from his professorial chair at Edinburgh, and to give 
his carefully weighed opinions to us through the press. The 
present work is the result of a visit undertaken at the invita- 
tion of the Government of Cape Colony, and during the 
author’s tour of investigation, which lasted four months, 
copious notes were daily taken in duplicate, and one copy 
mailed home each week as a guarantee against loss of infor- 
mation should any accident occur to the original notebooks. 
When the tour was completed it was decided that the state- 
ment to Government, as well as the recommendations of 
Professor Wallace as to improvements, should appear in an 
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illustrated volume rather than in the unattractive form of a 
Blue-book. And as this volume, with its excellent letterpresy 
and numerous maps and photographs, is published at the very 
low price of 10s. 6d., it is brought within the means of all who 
are practically interested in the farming affairs of South 
Africa, and should, we think, produce excellent results in 
time if carefully studied by them. 


Before proceeding to notice special points in the work we 
may mention that the Professor tells us that he has been 
frequently asked the questions,—Is Cape Colony a great 
agricultural country? and is there a hopeful future for the 
farming industries of South Africa? which queries cannot be 
answered by a categorical “ Yes” or “No;” and that in hig 
five hundred pages of letterpress stating the case as he found 
it in 1895, he repeatedly says “Yes” and as frequently 
“No” to them because the future prospects of the agriculture 
of the Colony depend upon outside influences which have 
nothing to do with the energy or skill of the farmer, and 
the stock-rearing capacity or the grain-producing qualities 
of the soil. And in the first place he considers that there 
is little hope for agriculture, whether at the Cape or else. 
where, so long as the standard of currency remains ag it ig 
to-day. We give the Professor’s opinion, which will be 
cordially agreed to by some, and probably condemned by a 
much larger number, in his own words :— 

“That agriculture will be carried on, aud that steck will con- 
tinue to be reared after a fashion, goes without saying, whether 
the world be prosperous or not ; but the question which the cur- 
rency matter will determine is, whether agriculture is to assume 
its rightful position as the oldest and most honourable among 
the arts, and be practised and supported, as in the Roman Empire 
of old, by the best in the land, or be left, as by the Greek 
philosophers and soldiers, to serfs and slaves. Are the agri- 
culturists of the future to occupy that independent and honour- 
able position among their fellow-workers in other spheres which 
they have done in times past, or are they to be the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the rest of the community? These 
are the points which the course taken by the nations in the great 
problem of the world’s currency will settle for the farmer, however 
skilled or unskilled he may be.” 

But while he waits for the solution of this vexed question 
there is something to be done by the farmer at home and 
abroad. Mr. Horace Plunkett has enlightened us a good deal 
about home affairs, and Professor Wallace points out what can 
be done in South Africa should that distressful country attain 
to a peaceful condition, without which industry can have no 
chance of success. In the first two chapters he gives his 
observations on the route taken,—.c., through the Western 
Province, the Free State, the Transvaal, Natal, and the 
Eastern Province of Cape Colony. In the next the geological, 
oroigrapheal, and land-surface features are dealt with, and 
these are illustrated by special maps. The three next chapters 
deal with floral features, grass, green forage plants, and 
weeds—other than grasses—in arable land. After this we 
come to the various agricultural processes carried on, such as 
forestry, viticulture, and fruit-growing, and then to ostriches 
and ostrich-farming—wild game—the management of cattle, 
horses, and mules, goats and goat-farming, sheep and sheep- 
farming, and also swine. Then Professor Wallace treats 
of population, labour, wages, irrigation, implements and 
machines; field crops, rotations, and manures; winding up 
with agricaltural education and the Agricultural Department 
of Government. From this list it will be seen that the whole 
matter is dealt with exhaustively. 


But though the book is mainly scientific and technical, the 
general reader will find very much to interest him in it,—the 
description of the Boers, for instance, and their ways, and 
that of the Cape boys; also the poor whites, whose position is 
so desperate that, as the author says, a South African Lady 
Dufferin is wanted to organise a society of female workers 
who would be willing to take their reclamation in hand,— 


“There are,” he remarks, “many gentlewomen with Florence 
Nightingale instincts and determination, both in Cape Colony and 
in Great Britain, whose upbringing has admirably qualified them 
for such work, who would be delighted to engage in it if they were 
made aware of the necessity for it, and shown means by which it 
could be accomplished. The difficulties are no doubt great, 
owing to the wide distribution of this unfortunate class, but the 
prospect from the humanitarian standpoint is also great, and the 
work could not fail to be interesting—all the more interesting 
that it would flie to a large extent eimong the young and rising 
generation, who would in their turn influence more effectively 
their parents and elders than any outside society of enthusiastic 
workers in well doing.” 
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usb immi are a very interesting and prosperous 
British — ae omen landowners or overseers 
class. Some hav Agi? 
farms. But the majority occupy two-morgen (four 
on poe lots, which they rent with neat but unpretentious 
acre) 84 ms pt £1 per month. The soil is rich, so that 
ane grow vegetables abundantly, and these they deliver 
ae Cape Town market two or three times a week by their 
° one-horse carts, returning with a load of horse manure. 
} people work hard, bring up their children well and 
ajucate them, teaching them also to work with their own 
hands so that a very prosperous and useful section of the 
community is thus being reared. To people with the requi- 
site knowledge and some capital, fruit-growing offers great 
inducements, and English fruit-growers who cannot make 
rofit at home are invited to come to the Cape. The chapters 
on this subject, one of them by a British resident of thirty 
are most interesting. It would seem that with prudence 
and good methods of working success would be certain. The 
new-comer is advised not to start at once, but to bank his 
capital, spy out the land, and obtain experience in Cape ways 
and Cape seasons by taking a situation with some one who 
is already the owner of the land on which he lives. The 
object would be to produce fruit of excellent quality for expor- 
tation to Europe. This fruit must belong to varieties already 
known to the market, and be sent in prime condition and 
in large quantities of uniform quality. Nothing inferior 
will pay. South Africa possesses exceptional advantages for 
this trade. It is on the other side of the Equator from either 
Europe or North America, and fruit ripens at seasons of 
scarcity in Northern parts, and the only competitors would be 
the Australians, who, however, are at one-third greater distance 
from England. A notable point about this industry is that 
young fruit-trees of the right sorts can be had on the spot. 
There is no need to bring them from England. Cattle, native 
and imported, are most fully dealt with. Weare told that both 
Kaffirs and Hottentots show great attachment to their cattle, 
and by studying their habits most minutely acquire great skill 
in their management. Both these races are believed tc have 
come from North Africa, bringing their cattle with them, and 
it is not therefore astonishing that these belong to the same 
species as European cattle, with which also they have been at 
different times crossed. The best breeds have been largely 
imported, too, of late years, and the crosses show naturally 
more vitality and resistance to disease than do the pure-bred 
animals, A curious and unthrifty habit prevails as to 
milking while cows are running in the veldt, where they daily 
travel as much as seven miles to feed and back again for 
water. They are brought to the kraal in clamps by boys, the 
calves getting their only suck at the same time. The calves 
are kept apart from their mothers, and as each cow is tied to 
a post in turn, her name is called out, and a Kaffir boy, know- 
ing each one’s calf at sight, cuts out the one wanted from the 
mob, and lets it take the first milk. When the cow gives it 
freely the calf is driven back, and the milker takes the middle 
portion of the milk, letting the calf have the last and better 
portion. It is believed that the native cow will not give her 
milk unless the calf be there, and should it die its skin has to 
be stuffed to make a dummy and prevent the cow from going 
dry. But, as Professor Wallace reminds us, it is not so long 
since the “tulchan” or dummy calf was in use in Scotland, 
and indeed he finds many reminders of Scotch husbandry 
among the peoples of South Africa. We might say much, 
very much, more about this interesting and useful book, to 
which only careful reading can do justice, and those who care 
for its subject will find its study well worth their while. 


years, 





MISS BURKE ON THE VALUE OF LIFE.* 
WE conclude that this little book is composed, selected, and 
arranged by a Roman Catholic lady as it is published by a 
Roman Catholic Society, prefaced by a distinguished Roman 
Catholic poet, and since its favourite poet,—Longfellow 
Perhaps excepted,—appears to be Miss Adelaide Procter, 
who wrote perhaps the larger number of her poems under the 
influence of the Roman Catholic faith. But there is nothing 
else except these three indications to suggest that Miss 
Burke herself belongs to that communion. She quotes very 
freely from writers who are not Roman Catholic, and never 
rests any of her main lines of thought upon any distinctive 





* The Value of Life. By 0. E. Burke, Wi: face by Aub 
Lond. She Teeth Zz oh urke. Wi:h a Preface by Aubrey De Vere. 





Roman Catholic dogma; or indeed, on any dogma at all, though 
everywhere she assumes the Christian faith as that centre or 
axis of the true life of which Bacon, as she reminds us, has so 
grandly said, “ Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a 
man’s mind move in Charity, rest in Providence, and turn 
upon the poles of Truth.” Mr. Aubrey De Vere, who writes the 
little preface to this small book with that distinction with 
which his prose is always marked, says it is the “ speciality ” 
of this book, that in writing of the value of life it makes no 
“arbitrary separation between the useful and the noble. In 
its estimate of life the humblest duties are based upon 
principles so high that to some they will appear mystic.” 
That is indeed the value of this little book. Principles which 
do not seem mystic to the average man are hardly principles 
at all, and yet there is nothing in the least either obscure 
or ambitious about the book before us. It is a woven net- 
work of such thoughts as a writer profoundly convinced that 
to have the mind of Christ is the great end of all living, 
would put together without any leaning towards mysticism as 
mysticism, and still less towards transcendentalism for the 
sake of its air of grandeur. Indeed Miss Burke’s favourite 
authors are all extremely natural and simple, not to say to 
some extent so far conventional, that, like Longfellow, their 
thoughts take hold of the practical more easily than of the 
literary class. For our own part we should have enjoyed Miss 
Burke’s poets more heartily if she had taken more kindly to 
such writers as Wordsworth or Tennyson or Aubrey de 
Vere, and less kindly to the delicate and pretty, but some- 
what conventional, poetry of Miss Adelaide Procter. Still, 
we are inclined to think that she will reach a much wider 
audience with her present preferences than she could 
have done with what would have seemed to us a more subtle 
appreciation of distinction in a poet. And her foundation is 
not less mystic, but not in any sense more mystic, than any 
profoundly religious mind’s foundation must be,—for she loves 
the least paradoxical form in which religious convictions 
can be expressed, not the most paradoxical form. There is 
nothing exalté or in the least intellectually strained about her 
favourite thoughts. They are such as will take hold of every 
mind that has a hankering after faith, but that has not gone to 
philosophy for its basis. It would be impossible, for instance, 
to find anything tempting to the ambitious mind in what she 
says of the proper sphere of woman. She is perfectly wise but 
also perfectly natural. She thinks that women should be women 
and not bad imitations of men, but she thinks also that women 
should be so educated as to share all men’s highest interests,and 
not to be shut out from sympathy with the boldest and keenest 
intellects. She regards the great charm of women as consisting 
in that more exquisite common-sense, that more delicate and 
subtle refinement which men so often miss from having to 
concern themselves so much with commonplace, and to some 
extent blunting, discriminations. Here, for instance, is an 
admirable illustration of the sens exquis with which woman 
can find the right point of view for exhibiting the silver 
lining of the cloud of sorrow to the duller capacity of man :— 

“The old saying, ‘Every cloud has its silver lining’ should 

often bring us comfort when the world appears to be frowning 
upon us. A rare example of this was shown by Hawthorne’s wife, 
who proved herself to him a true ‘friend in need.’ ‘One wintry 
day he had received notice that his services would no longer be 
required at his office. Weary and downcast, he returned to his 
humble home. His young wife stood waiting for him, and noticed 
at once that something was wrong. He told her his troubles. 
Straightway the brave little woman with her own hands kindled 
a bright fire; fetched pen, ink, and paper, which she set beside 
him: then, with a beaming face, she touched the sad man on the 
shoulder and said, “‘ Now you can write your book!” Immediately 
the cloud cleared, and things presented themselves to Hawthorne 
under a changed aspect. He felt a freed man: the office appeared 
as a cage from which he had escaped. The “Scarlet Letter” was 
written, and proved a marvellous success; and fame rewarded 
Hawthorne and the brave little wife who had faced the cloud and 
found its silver lining.’” (pp. 183-84.) 
And here again, within the limits of the same essay, is an 
exquisite illustration of the light which comes to the mind 
from what seems the sudden descent of darkness on the lot 
of man :— 

“The miseries that flesh is heir to—deformity and blindness, 
pain and weakness—have often the result of raising our natures 
and ennobling our characters. What is so often wanting to us in 
this world of hurry is time to think. Rushing through life as we 
do, we have no time to go below the surface of things, and view 
in their entirety the realities of life and death. Illness comes; 
with it prostration, and hours of loneliness and thought, during 
which good work in the soul is often accomplished. It is then 
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that the meaning of life is better understood, and worldly matters 
take their proper proportions. Is it not rare to see a blind man 
who is wholly bad? On the contrary, do we not often note that 
those who, before this affliction came upon them, were subject to 
impatience and irritability, seem, with their trial to acquire both 
gentleness and resignation? May not this also be the result of 
their now having time to think? It may not be given to them to 
understand why their trial has come upon them, but they are 
satisfied with their Saviour’s words: ‘What I am doing thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.’” (pp. 187-88.) 
We are not sure that we have ever before seen the remark, 
how rare it is to find the blind wholly bad,—indeed, to find 
them anything but better than they would in all probability 
have been had they not had the world shut out from their 
eyes in that exceptional fashion. A thoroughly bad blind 
man must be almost worse than any other kind of bad man, 
for he can hardly help having reflected on his own state of 
mind and conscience more continually than any man who has 
eyes in his head. 
In a word, Miss Burke’s thoughtful and attractive little 
book on the value of life is an admirable presentation of the 
view taken by a thoroughly Christian mind of the duties and 
feelings which make up a life of real value. Mr. De 
Vere describes admirably what it really aims at, and, as we 
think, succeeds in, in his short preface :— 
“ This is pre-eminently a household book. Literature has many 
functions, and one of its happiest is often one of its least preten- 
tious—that of helping to brighten and harmonise households less 
peaceful than they might easily be made. It is in the ‘home,’ as 
Wordsworth tells us, that ‘we find our happiness, or not at all.’ 
What has the greatest nation for its moral basis but a number of 
households, some stately, some lowly, but both classes capable 
alike of being good and happy if only their inmates live under 
the sway of unselfish aims, benign affections, and those manners 
which are but the outward expression of good principles in the 
usages of daily life. To promote such principles and shape such 
households is to do more for a nation than to double its dominion 
or its wealth—things often but snares. It does more for total 
humanity than scientific discoveries that reduce to any extent 
those material evils which prey upon the race, for with those 
physical evils man’s moral well-being is often most closely con- 
nected.” (pp. 7-8.) 
That is a true description of the aim of Miss Burke’s 
amulet of spiritual thoughts, which will, we sincerely believe, 
be of the greatest use wherever a mind is found inclined 
to accept the Christian faith, but halting between the atti- 
tude which stumbles at great difficulties, and the attitude 
which clings fondly to “the larger hope.” 





FREDERICK WALKER.* 

In this biography Mr. Marks has made no attempt at a 
critical life of his brother-in-law, but has given us a great 
mass of material, interesting and the reverse, chiefly in the 
form of Frederick Walker’s letters. The industry of the 
biographer has been great, but had it been applied to 
sifting the material we should have been more grateful 
than we are for this Life. One feature of the book, how- 
ever, deserves nothing but praise; we refer to the illustra- 
tions, which in a work dealing with a painter are all- 
important. The quantity and the quality are both excellent, 
and by the photogravures of some of the most important 
pictures we are able to correct the false impression produced 
by the popular etchings of them. 

After reading this bulky biography we are confronted with 
a problem. It is true that it is not for the first time that we 
have met it, for other lives of painters and musicians have 
raised the same question. Roughly stated, the problem 
amounts to this, How could the intellect here revealed to us 
have produced the splendid things that it did? Walker’s 
mind was not an enlarged one; he seems to have had as little 
knowledge of, as he had interest in, art outside his own. On 
the occasion of his first visit to Venice he wrote home long 
and detailed accounts of the hiring of gondolas and at what 
hour was the table d’héte. Only once does he mention the 
pictures, and then it is to say he has not gone to see them 
because his friends, the Birket Fosters, have not arrived, and 
he thinks their courier will take him to the galleries with less 
waste of time than if he went alone. At the same time he 
says he is rowed about the lagoon reading Pickwick and 
drinking seltzer-water. For such a voluminous and constant 
letter-writer as Walker, it is disappointing to find how 
seldom any passage of interest occurs in his correspondence. 
The merest trivialities and details he wrote at wearisome 





——____ 
length. Indeed when he was in Scotland catchin 
and making exquisite water-colours, it is the fish e ta 
We 
about, and to such a tiresome extent that we exchain 
“Hush, hush,” with Carlyle, and skip hastily, At 
same time we cannot deny that these letters do coal 
personality, but it is not an interesting one. To his mo 1 
Walker owed a great deal, not only in the early year, ot 
poverty—when his difficulties in following a life of ‘ 
were great—but throughout the whole of his life her constant 
care and sympathy were of the utmost value to him, Nor 
was he unappreciative. One of the best traits in hig¢ 
was his constant affection. He sent the cheque he had 
received for his first Academy picture, “The Lost Path,” t 
his mother, with these words,—‘“and the reason I seng it 
you, dear, is that you should break into it as soon ag you 
like.” These feelings remained unchanged. 

From the book before us—and we have no other know] 
—we gather that Frederick Walker was a nervously sensitirg 
man, easily agitated by small aggravations. He seems to have 
had great belief and confidence in himself and his art, no 
from conscious acts of reasoning, but from innate foal; 
He lived neither in the great world nor in solitude, but am 
a small society of friends who ominously styled themselyy 
“the Clique.” The influence of this society no donk 
accounted for the peculiarities noticed by Miss J ekyll, and 
described by her in that part of this memoir dealing with 
Walker’s visit to Algiers, when his health was breaking down, 
She says :— 

“He gave me the impression of a man who had lived very muh 
in one set of people; his surprise seemed unbounded that every: 
body did not know all about him; not, as it appeared to us, from 
any sort of undue vanity, but from simply never having occasion 
to realise that there was any world but just the one in which hy 
had lived. We may have been in error, but this was the idea it 
gave. As time went on, his bodily and nervous condition becams 
evidently worse, and he seemed to think he should not get home 
alive. In addition to serious bodily discomfort, he was desperately 
homesick. Over and over he repeated, in a way that was very 
piteous, ‘I shall never see a hansom cab again.’ ” 

No doubt this description refers to Walker when sickney 
was bringing his lite to a close. Nevertheless, it is chars. 
teristic of him generally. 
Turning from the man to his art, what a difference d& 
we see. Having summed up the characteristics of Walker 
the man, let us now sum up the characteristics of Walker 
the artist. Dominating his whole work is the most absolute 
sense of beauty, whether it be of form, colour, detail, 
or composition. Together with this he possessed ina 
very high degree the sense of style. Generally this 
quality is supposed to come from an analytical turn of 
mind, and a scholarly appreciation of the traditions of art, 
In Walker’s case it came from pure intuitive genius. Hence 
with him style is not an added academic grace, but a living 
force, inspiring his art from its foundation. The great thing 
accomplished by Walker in English art was that he gave wu 
ideal beauty in everyday life, without sacrificing truth, or 
creating an Arcadia. The boy running beside the horses in 
the “Plough” is a miracle of rhythmic beauty, but he is 
none the less a real ploughboy. The prosaic person no doubt 
contends that this beauty could not be found in actual life, and 
was added by the artist. The truth is that Walker was 
endowed with an extraordinary power of realising movement, 
and seized that moment when the action of the figure had 
brought the limbs into rhythmic accord. This same selection 
of a moment has given the figure shipping his oars at the 
“ Ferry” the grace we are accustomed to associate with ideal 
art. The great merit of Walker was that he showed rhythmical 
beauty of the joyous kind that inspired Raffael existing iB 
modern life, as Millet had shown that the grandeur o 
Michelangelo still has its place in the world. 
Artists seem generally to fall into two divisions,—thov 
who, like Michelangelo and Beethoven, reach by profound 
speculation the lofty summits of art, and, again, those who, 
like Raffael and Mozart, achieve their ends by an instinctive 
power of creation. To this latter class Walker belongs; like 
Raffael and Mozart, he had the power of turning what he 
touched into pure beauty. He could, like— 
‘The sovereign alchemist that in a trice 

Life’s leaden metal into gold transmute.” 
The workman taking his pipe out of his mouth as he walks 
along the road before the “Old Gate,” the inmates of the 
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“ Harbour of Refuge” in the glowing spring sunset, and thé 
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wtle gitl picking primroses in the copse,—all have their 
ithe, peauties revealed. For this great painter’s powers 
pools netrating that he could seize the passing beauty of 
- than and make it live on the canvas. Walker was 
“a with the capacity for collecting together various 
no ts and fusing them into a whole, never letting his 
-_ for details mar the main intention. Take, for instance, 
ihe“ Plough » ; before we get close enough to realiss the parts 
ithe work, we clearly feel the pictorial intention. The dark 
h lands lying under the hill crowned with the quarry and 
mulus clouds, glorified with sunset glow, show themselves 
=. foundations of the work before the subtler beauties of 
: and horses are observed. This directness of pictorial in- 
tention no doubt assisted Walker in gaining early recognition 
for his work. We have heard from one who was present, that 
hen the “ Plough” was brought before the committee of 
ylection at the Academy, all the members of that committee 
with one accord burst into applause and hailed a masterpiece, 
Walker attempted to paint a tragic picture, “ At the Bar.” 
[tis the figure of a woman in the dock turning round to face 
the jary as they enter the Court to give their verdict. The 
subject was not a pictorial one; emotion of this kind requires 
words. And to the consciousness of this we must attribute 
the fact that, when the picture returned to him at the close 
of the exhibition where it had been hung, he scraped out the 
face and never repainted it. We must mention the picture 
called “ Wayfarers ” as another instance of failure. Here 
again the sentiment was literary, and in trying to enforce it 
the figures have been made to pose in such extremely 
pathetic attitudes that they have become ridiculous. But 
these lapses were few, and they do not detract from the value 
of the artist’s successful works. Walker had in him a vein of 
idyllic poetry of very great richness. He possessed a feeling 
for form which in England has been rare. It was not so much 
that he had mastery over the complications of the structure of 
the human body, as that he knew how to give to his figures 
that harmony which, for want of more definite expressions, we 
call rhythmic and lyrical. As a colourist he has few rivals. 
Hecould be gorgeous in the “Plough” or the “ Harbour of 
Refuge,” delicate in the “ Rainy Day,” or restrained as in 
the “Old Gate.” While in such a picture as “The Bathers” 
—perhaps his masterpiece—he could make colour, form, 
light and shade, and composition all unite to produce a whole 
of radiant vivacity. At the age of thirty-five his life was cut 
short. With such genius who knows what he might not have 
achieved had he lived? Although constantly imitated, on 
his own ground he has never been rivalled,—for true genius 
is inimitable, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Century of Louis XIV. By M. Bourgeois. Translated 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—About 
a year ago we noticed the French edition of this beautiful book. 
The present work differs very little from the original, except that 
M. Bourgeois’s French has been turned into English by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, and that, unless our recollection is at fault, the binding of 
the present issue is much prettier and more tasteful than that pro- 
duced by the French publishers. It would be difficult to speak too 
highly of the illustrations. They are exactly what illustrations 
ought to be when they are found in a historical work. That is, 
they are never fancy pictures, but always reproductions either of 
portraits or else of statues, busts, and contemporary engravings, 
showing the life and manners of the time. The number of plates 
and cuts in the text is enormous, and they are extremely well 
selected. To turn these pages attentively is to become saturated 
with the epoch of the Great King. Though in essentials a base 
and material age, it is impossible not to be struck by the energy, 

the ingenuity, and the splendour which marked it. Few epochs 

in history have had clearer and more strongly-marked charac- 

teristics, Messrs. Sampson Low and Marston may be congratu- 

= upon their enterprise in issuing the book for English 
ers. 


The Castles of England. (Heinemann.)—In these two large and 
Profusely illustrated volumes Sir James Mackenzie gives us what 
may be called a roll-call of the Castles of England. County by 
county he goes over the mediwval strongholds, and tells of their 
structure, of the men who lived there, and of the deeds wrought 
within them. He does not, however, confine himself to the castles 
whose walls are still standing. The “non-existent” castles are 
algo enumerated, and as much of their history as is known is duly 








set forth. There are also excellent pictures of the castles and 
ruins as they now appear. Asa rule Sir James Mackenzie is con- 
tent to tell his facts plainly, and without any attempt at orna- 
ment,—a necessary reticence, considering the vast mass of facts 
with which he has to deal. Occasionally, however, he affords 
us some romantic or humorous touches. For example, under 
“Banbury (non-existent),” we find quoted the famous rhyme 
out of “ Drunken Barnaby’s Journal ” :— 


“ To Banbury came I, O profane one, 
Where I saw a Puritaine one 
Hanging of bis cat on Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday.” 


It is curious to reflect that though the “Saints” could bear so 
easily the shock of Rupert’s charges and the statecraft of Charles, 
verses like these were in the end too much for them. They could 
batter down the castles, but they could not keep the rhymsters 
from undermining their grim and earnest sovereignty. In the 
section dealing with the Somersetshire castles there is an in- 
teresting account of Dunster Castle, and of how, when it was 
summoned by the Royalists, “ Mistress Luttrell commanded the 
men within to give fire.” The Luttrell of the day seems, how- 
ever, to have changed sides, for when the King was finally 
beaten the Parliament ordered the castle to be pulled to pieces 
and “slighted.” Fortunately this order was not carried out, 
and Dunster still remains a castle, which has been continuously 
inhabited by the family now owning it for some five hundred 
years. In mentioning Richmont Castle at Harptree, Sir James 
Mackenzie says that it is now utterly vanished. He has over- 
looked the fact that a stone well-head is still in situ. On the whole, 
Sir James Mackenzie’s is a very useful contribution to the county 
history section of literature. 


The two latest volumes of the Edinburgh Edition of Mr. Steven- 
son’s works (Chatto and Windus) contain a considerable amount of 
work which is either newly published or else never before reprinted. 
Vol. IV. of the “ Miscellanies” contains under the heading of 
“ Juvenalia” some very charming essays. It also contains a striking 
essay entitled “ Lay Morals,” and a set of prayers apparently used 
by Mr. Stevenson in his Samoan home. In Vol. IV. of the “ Tales 
and Fantasies” there is to be found a complete story, entitled 
“John Nicholson.” This was a Christmas story originally pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell in their annual, ‘ Yule Tide” (1887). 
Till now, however, it has never been reprinted. Probably the 
decision was wise, for, in spite of some excellent things said by 
the way, it is not a good story. We do not in the least object to 
this republication of Mr. Stevenson’s slighter works, and, indeed, 
think them quite in their proper place ina complete library edition. 
At the same time we cannot help being struck at Mr. Stevenson’s 
literary discretion in letting so much of his less successful work 
drop in his lifetime. He seems to jhave had a wonderfully clear 
eye as to his own productions. 


‘Among Stevenson reprints we may also notice the first two 
volumes of The Plays of W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson (Heine- 
mann), which contain “ Beau Austin” and “ Deacon Brodie.” They 
are handy and pleasantly printed little books, issued at a popular 
price. 

An Australian Duchess. By Amyot Sagon. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—The plot of this book is simple and conventional, but 
the story itself is eminently wholesome. A young English 
aristocrat seeking his fortune in Australia meets with an 
accident which might have been fatal, and falls in love with 
his pretty nurse. He marries her though he is the heir to a 
dukedom and she is the daughter of a convict who has killed the 
seducer of his sister. They get married and are happy ever 
afterwards, in spite of a “scandal” about jewel-stealing. They 
do good to others, even to a connection by marriage, who is 
a dipsomaniac and a thief. This and good descriptions of 
Australian life and scenery make up An Australian Duchess, which 
runs very prettily. The two married lovers, Riversdale and Lola, 
are admirable portraits. 


Booxs Recrtvep.—Luther’s Primary Works. Edited by Henry 
Wace, D.D., and Professor C. A. Buchheim. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) ——Martin Luther. By Gustav Freytag. Translated 
by H. E. O. Heinemann. (Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago.) ——Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. By George Salmon, D.D. (John Murray.)——In an 
American series of works on Ecclesiastical History, published in 
this country by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, The 
Age of Hildebrand, by Mavin R. Vincent, D.D.; The Great Western 
Schism, by Clinton Lock, D.D.; and The Age of the Crusades 
by James M. Ludlow, D.D. Contemporary Theology and Theism. 
By R. M. Wenley. (Same publishers.) Questions on the Church 
Catechism. By W. Fraser Handcock. (Home Words Publishing 
Office.\——Is Natural Selection the Creator of Species? By 
Duncan Graham. (Digby, Long, and Co.)——A Plea for 
a Simpler Faith. By 8S. Keith. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
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and Co.) —— Faithful unto Death: William and Lucy 8. 
Johnston. Edited by P. Doncaster. (Headley Brothers.)—— 
Introduction to Public Finance. By Carl S. Phleyn. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)——Preaching of Islam. By T.W. Arnold. (Con- 
stable and Co.)——Government and Parties in Continental Europe. 
By C.L. Lowell. (Longmans and Co.) Voluntary v. Compulsory 
Service. By Captain F.W Maude. (E. Stanford.)——The Real 
and Ideal in Literature. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——Autobiography 
and Works of James Croll. With Memoir by J.C. Iran. (Elliot 
Stock.}\——Colliery Working and Management. By H. F. Bulman 
and R. A. P. Redmayne. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.) —— Wasted 
Records of Disease. By C.C. Paget. (E. Arnold.)——Education of 
the Central Nervous System. By Reuben P. Halleck. (Macmillan 
and Co.) ——Annals of the Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Musical 
Festival. By R.C. Legge and W. R. Hansell. (Jarrold and Son.) 
—Walt Whitman: a Study. By John Burroughs. (Constable 
and Co.)——Magic. By Eliphas Lévi. Translated by A. E Waite. 
(Redway and Co.) Marriage in China. By Mrs. Archibald 
Little. (F. V. White.) Sun and Mist. By C. St. George Betts. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 





Akerman (P. B.), & Another, Triscombe Stove: a Romance (Bliss & Sands) 6/0 
Alden (W. L.), His Daughter (New Vagabond Library), cr 8vo ...(Beeman) 1/6 
Bax (E. ae Essays on Social Subjects, cr Svo .(W. Reeves) 2/6 
























Benson (E. W.), Cyprian : his Life and Times, 8vo .(Macmillan) 21/0 
Bréate (J. de Ja), Fate’s Fetters, cr 8V0............000.+. igby & Long) 6/0 
Bodkin (M. McD.), White Magic: a Novel, cr 8vo ,(Ohapman & Hall) 6/0 
British Golf Links, edited by H. Hutchinson, 4to .............seeseeserees (Virtne) 21/0 
British Moralists, edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, 2 vols. cr 8vo ......... (Frowde) 18/0 
Bunner (H. ©.), Love in Old Cloathes, cr 8vo (Downey) 5/0 
Ohamberlain (J.), In the Tiger Jungle, and other Stories of Missionary 
Work, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 3/6 
Clarke (M.), Stories of Australia in the Early Days, 8vo......... (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Colville (J.), By-Ways of History, cr 8vo ... (Douglas) 6/0 
Davis (E. P.), A Treatise on Obstetrics, roy BVO ....00..se00eee00.-0000( Pentland) 16/0 
Davis (H.), Angus Murray, cr 8vo (Ss hein) 6/0 
Dawe (0.), Captain Castle, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Dougall (L.), A Dozen Ways of Love, cr 8vo (Black) 6/0 
Bveritt (N.), Ferrets, or 8V0..........06.ccceseseseecesseeees Sokasaneusstest! yoserenerese: (Black) 3/6 
Freeman (E. A.), Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine (Macmillan) 8/6 
Friewell (J. H.), The Burden of Life, cr 8v0_ ..............sseesssseeseeseeses nwin) 3/6 







Gregorian Music, by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, 4to . 
Hart (Mrs. Ernest), Picturesque Burma, Past and Presen’ 
Howelis (W. D.), The Landlord at Lion’s Head, cr 8vo..... . 
Jones (C.), Elementary Experiments for Students of Practical Inorganic 











Chemistry, cr 8vo a (8. Low) 2/6 
Jones (J. C.), Primeval Revelation, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Kersley (G. H.), Nature Worship, and other Poems, 160 v.ecescesees (Bickers) 3/6 


Light Thrown ona Hiteous Empire. by An Oriental Widow, cr 8vo (Beeman) 2/0 
Love of an Obsolete Woman (The), Chronicled by Herself, 12mo (Constable) 2/6 




















Marryat (F.), In the Name of Liberty, cr 8V70..........00..s00000 (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Marston (R. B.), War, Famine, and Our Food Supply, cr 8vo ...... .. (S. Low) 2/0 
Moule (H. O. G.), Philippian Studies, cr 8vo. (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Moule (M ), The Thirteenth Brydain, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 3/6 
Omond (G. W. T.), Fletcher of Saltoun (Famous Scots Series)...... (Oliphant) 1/6 
Paull (Mrs, H. B.), Knowing and Doing, cr 8V0 ........+....+.000(Digby & 7 5/0 
Phillips (F. E.), The Knight's Tale, or 8vo ........ epnsebensees sseeeeeeeed Blackwood) 3/6 
Ly ew (R.), Elementary Jane, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Robinson (F. 8.), The Connoisseur Essays, 8vo (Redway) 7/6 
Rolfe (E. R.), Naples in the Nineties, cr 8vo (Black) 7/6 
Belous (P.), and Another, Travel and Big Game, roy 8V0.......+4.+0.-- (Redway) 10/6 






Seth (A.), Man’s Place in the Cosmos, cr 8vo........ eosnes ( 

Short Innings (A), by Tivoli, cr 8vo. (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Strachey (J. St. L.), From Grave to Gay, cr 8V0..........00-+e00.(8mith & Elder) 6/0 
Street (L.), Nell and the Actor, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 3/6 
Temple (G.), A Glossary of Indian Terms Relating to Religious Customs, 

&o., roy 8vo ... ne eae (Luzac) 7/6 
Thorburn (S. 8.), His Majesty’s Greatest Subject, cr 8v0..........+. (Constable) 3/6 
Treatire on eee | (A), by American Authors, edited by R. Park (Pentland) 34/0 
Wagner's (Richard) Letters to Angust Roeckel, cr 8vo ............ (Arrowsmith) 2.6 
Wail (A.), The Fall of Constantinople: an Historical Romance(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Wijnkoop (J. D.), Manual of Hebrew Syntax, or 8V0.........ceecceceeseeres (Luzac) 5/0 
Yeats (W. B.), The Secret Rose, cr 8V0..,.......000 ecesneeced (Lawrence & Bullen) 6/0 

















LIBERTY and CO., Ltd.,; TURKEY CARPETS 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR a ee Selene and Rich 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN STOCK OF | oft. gin.x 7ft. 4i, Price £7 15 


EASTERN CARPETS, | x 2t2m 8 5 
RUGS, MATTINGS, &. litt sin.xlattssim, "190 


4 
JLLUSTRATED CARPET CATALOGUE | 22ft. 6in.x138ft.8in. ,, 32 0 
Post-free. 27ft. 3in.x18ft. lin. ,, 5210 


CHESHAM HOUSE, 142-150 Regent St., London, W. 


08 L. = &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 


DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 








AND CARPETS. 
1¢| OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


GALLERIES, | ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


When thi nithecnaa nti 
When these are fired the advice of 
Sretest ct fe tnpesae car 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done 
FI R ST cannot afterwards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


iat B ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 

: HN 

Ss P ECT AC L E S Ormrmatanie Coe NING, 
President of The British Optical Auocatin 

&eo. 5 ‘Author of “ Our ‘Byes ”* (now in its} 

Edition, price 1s.), may be consulted mh 

free of charge, at 63 STRAND, Loxpox, WQ 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810, 








SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S Mannty, 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on app, 
TRape-Mank, *tion to 


E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


i xX H. Om ee, DORKING 
Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 
Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 
ISS KENNETT, late of Clifton College, OFFERS 


BOARD and RESIDENCE on moferate terms at 48 PHENYWERN 
ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, three minutes from Earl’s Court Station, 























O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

Ke Visiting Masters; PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situate close to sea, 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field, Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and pr tus apply, Bol » Meads, Kastbourne, 


Y 








UEEN’S COLLEGE (ror LADIBS), 
43 anp 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1848, 
Patron—THE QUEEN. 

Principal—Rev. OHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A., D.C.L. 
SUMMER TERM OPENS THURSDAY, APRIL 2th 
For prospectus of Full Course and particulars of Lectures, Music, Singing, 
and other Classes, apply, by letter or personally (between 10 and 4), to Miss 

CROUDAOE, Lady Resident. 


oO COLLEGE SCHOOL (ror GIRLS unpzz 14) 
Lady Superintendent—Miss LUARD. 
REOPENS APRIL 29th. 
Boarders for College and School received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street, W. 








UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 3rd, and Students then entering 
will be eligible to COMPETE for ENTRANCK SCHOLARSHIPS of the combine? 
value of £360 in the following SEPTEMBER, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the ago of Studentship. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has intimated his intention of formslly opening, 
early in the Session, the recently erected Laboratories, Lecture Theatre, 
Class Rooms, which will form a most valuable addition to the teaching resources 
of the School, 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 6,000, 

and the Governors have announced that between 30 and 40 additional beds will 

be immediately provided for the reception of maternity cases and of patients 

suffering from diseases peculiar to women. s 

The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increased by more 

than 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Olerkehips and Dresserships in the 

Departments of Ophthalmogy, Gs nacologr, and Otology. 

To augment the teaching of special subjects Registrars and Tutors have been 

appointed in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric Departments. 

All Hospital appointments are open to Student: without charge, and the 

holders of resident appointments are provided with board and lodging. dent 

won College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of Resi 
arden, 

m bern ental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.& 
ngland, 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is easily acce' sible. : . 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the medical professiod 

will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing fu'l particulars as to fees, ears 
of study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply, perso! 











WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





or by !etter, to the DEAN, Gay’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 
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Seaside. Farms 1,800 acres. 

HE COLONIAL Finest climate in England. 
Training for Colonial Life. 
Introductions to Colonial Life. 
Many Public School and University Men have 
Passed through the Oollege, 
. And are anne in all parts of the World. 

Y BA Information from 

HOLLESLE * ‘The Director at the College, 
Or from the London Secretary, 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


COLLEGE, 


SUFFOLK. 


See neem aS 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
‘ner for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
HOE ENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
31U for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
sa Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Wor! aon Department.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College. 








ph EY 
OUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK.—Modern Education 
for Girls; Physical Training ; Outdoor Games; Manual Instruction ; 
Preparation for College Scholarship and Entrance Examinations. House well 
nod outside city. Individual care for young, delicate, or backward Girls. 
Reference permitted to Principal, Somerville College; Professors, University 
Jollege, Liverpool ; and others.—Apply, Miss. 8. MELHUISG, B.A. (late Resident 
Tutor, Somerville College, Oxford). 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

fighe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns, 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINOIPAL. 








ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
B RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
3chool, with s years’ ful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 








ELSTED SCHOOL.— FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 
For farther information apply Rev- HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 





OME SCHOOL of the HIGHEST CLASS for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Old Established. Thorough Modern 
Bducation, Great advantages for Music, Art, Modern Languag Excellent 
table. Fine detached house in sheltered grounds, Tennis, swimming, riding. 
Bracing London suburb. Boarders only. Terms from 75 guineas. Highest 
references.—* EXCLUSIVE,” Messrs, Streets, 30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum, Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recentiy gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
a Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERRERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

SIX ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be competed 

es — 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 





S2ERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 








[HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arrRis, 
i ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
a Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 

rews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
4. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
a ane OAKLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 
mt Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 

and PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 











AScHam SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 


the Rey. W. N. WILLIS, M.A., PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to th 
PUBLIC SOHOOLS and for SOHOLARSHIPS, core ‘ 
The Se ahipe and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, 
School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds. 


uDor -HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 

Nistr ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 

LW Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. . Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 

. W. Hales, M.A.. H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 

nasin u, Mons, Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &. Large gym- 
m, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application. 





Roerat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
‘“ Sent by Royal an, we Practical ae Cie ay on in 
an ry-Farming, Estate Ma: men or -Owne: 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, = ane ” 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


3 CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 

ow ge Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.3. 

Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Salen. 

George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 

ag ge L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

‘or Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi mas, 

apply to the PRINCIPAL, » ease et 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 25th, 1897. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
_ ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

ane. London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
: xon, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 

#10) next July. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place 

into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL. 
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There will be an 
EXAMINATION for HOUSE-SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, £20, 
on MAY 18th and 19th, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








WITZERLAND.—Highly Recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advantages for 

Study of Languages and Arts ; visiting Professors. Special attention to health. 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 will be AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June 1st, 


and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.—Full in- 


formation from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREK 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for ou 
aoe 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 
aster. 


EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 
COMPETED FOR in JUNE.—Full information from the HEAD-MASTER. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, 

9th, and 10th. ‘en Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per anuum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and 

Mathematics. Oandidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham, 


DUCATION in HANOVER.—Mr. C. OC TH. PAREZ 
B.A., Scholar of Clare, Cambridge, late Second Master at St. Columba’s 
College, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Thorongh training in Modern Languages; 
French and German spoken in the house. Individual instruction; careful 
discipline; English table. Rowing, football, tennis, gymnasium.—Further 
particulars and references, Hélty Str. 11, Hanover. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. TEN or MORE 
OPEN to COMPETITION mm MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTEK or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments.—For particulars 
of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, 
Surgeon Square, Edinburgh.—The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS MAY 4th. 




















ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. presen yr gt Lady Dalrymple Elphixstone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXiLL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Hastbourne, 





WHERE TO LIVE. 

HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
FURNISHE rs, Bryanston Square, W.—A FEW S of UN- 
Becm,— Apply to the MANAGER. Rents from £3 a month, General Dining 





ee Be 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 
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es a am WELSH BOARD 
FOR 
INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS, 1897. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF EXAMINERS. 

The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board will shortly proceed to 
the a seseengaend of five Chief Examiners. } 
dates must have special knowledge of at least one of the following de- 
partments :— 


1, Olassics. 5. History. 

2, Mathematics. - oe Languages. 
3. English Language and Literature. 8. Geeakies, 

4, Welsh Language and Literature. 9. Botany. 


Candidates are requested to send in their applications not later than 
APRIL 30th NEXT, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. OWEN OWEN, 

Oswestry, March 25th, 1897, Chief Inspector. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 

The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, ree. pe ote Harmony, Needlework, and 
Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineasaterm. Prospectuses, &., can be 
obtained from the Secretary, The NEXT TERM COMMEN CES MAY 4th, 1897. 
Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Hand th. 


18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


PSOM COLLEGE—Th NEW LOWER 

SCHOOL for additional 100 BOYS will be OPENED MAY 4th, when 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS. Amongst recent successes are several Scholarships 
for Science, Classics, and Mathematics at Oxford and Oambridge, direct admis- 
sion to Woolwich, and many passes in London Matriculation and Prel. Scient. 
Exams, Valuable Hospital Scholarships awarded yearly. The EXAM. for 
ENTRANOE ue and EXHIBITIONS. BEGINS JULY 6th— 
Apply to the BURSAR 


Inet! BURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, BEGINNING JUNE 7th, will 
be HELD in LONDON. A SCHOLARSHIP KXAMINATION will be held at 
the same time on the results of which the following Scholarships will be 
awarded :—The Olothworkers’ Exhibition of the annual value of £60; Two 
Exhibitions offered by the Goldsmiths’ Company of the annual value respectively 
of £60 and £40; the Barbara Leigh Smith Bodichon Foundation Scholarship of 
the annual value of abont £10; the Russell Garney Foundation Scholarship, for 
proficiency in History, of the annual value of £40; and the Mary Anne Leighton 
Foundation Scholarship of the annual value of £17 12s. All the Scholarships 
are tenable for three years, with, in the case of the Ciothworkers’ Exhibition, 
one additional term.—Forms of entry and further information may be obtained 
from the Assistant-Secretary, Mrs. HALE WHITE, 65 Harley Street, London, 
W. The forms must be returned by April 30th. 

















T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 3rd. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE:—One of £144; 
Two of £78 15s.; One of #52 10s.; Two of £57 15s,, will be awarded by Examina- 
tion on September 22nd and 23rd. 

Students who enter in May are eligible to compete for these Scholarships. 

The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne 
Terrace, W. Students received ut a charge of £75 for the academic year, 
Careful supervision of evening studies is given. Preparatory Classes are pro- 
vided for the various Examinations, and also for the Preliminary Scientific 


Examination, 
OLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

Arrangements are now being made to build (1) a New Out-Patients’ Depart- 
ment; (2) a Residential College for Students; (3) New Special Wards; (4) a 
Nurses’ Home ; and (5) well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women, This will add 100 
beds to the Hospital, The Out-Patient Department, commenced in November, 
1894, will be finished shortly. 

CLASSES for PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIO M.B. 

Students attending these Classes can reside in the College at a charge of £90, 
which includes the fee oe the Lectures and Demonstrations both at the Medical 
School and in the Colle; 

SPECIAL CLASSES for the HIGHER EXAMINATIONS are held. 

The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the Students in preparing 
for the final Examinations. 

The School Secretary, Mr. F, H, MADDEN, will forward the Prospectus on 


application. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean, 
A, P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all sili 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G, B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specitaen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Oode: Uwicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, =, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subj ect. Please 

State Wants, Patroni by the Nobili ty.—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Brig 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRA ARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND § RE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH Sn GERMAY, now 











ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. aw 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas opin. F 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—T 
weekly exchange of books at the houses ; wo or ond more 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE svBsoptpye’ wast, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Toy, ne porel | 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal 7 eomaies 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Book: Lists of Books gratis and post-tree, Crm, 7 ey A 
SURPLUS LIBRARY B ais 
now offered at OOKs he 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any dag DR, Di 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, Hien, HI 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS 00 ty, T 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and ‘SPANISH BOOKS, PRS 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEw 
STREET; OxPORD ate 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDOy gut! 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, ' 
RS PALL 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” weal 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES wa 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR” 














BRI 
° full: 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, ¢, pall 
: of an i 

faelings 

one bas 
With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, a 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” spot 

THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” ON 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book,” = 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in GLO. 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” more ¥ 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, F.C. 
LIVERPOOL anD LONDON AND GLOBE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS .. ... 1c. sce cee ee cee £9,067,182, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. LI 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
IFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or additions 
to sum assu 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to 

participate in “y 
NINE-TENTHS of the PROFITS of their class, delics 
EQUITABLE ~~“. MODERATE EXPENSES, low 
EAD OFFICES— varie 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, Has 
93 CuxgapsipE, E.O., 95a RxGent STREET, W., 21 KENsingTon Hiau Steet, W. Ret 
LONDON, 3 Excuanser STRERT, MANCHESTER, 





Ta 
TH 
COSMOPOLIS: minanirstian in : 
«x Tri-Lingual Monthly Review. 501 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. Ta 
Contents FoR APRIL. Price 2s. 6d. AR 
Slaves of the Lamp Rupyarp KIptine. E 
Unpublished ‘Letters to Gustave d’Bichthal Joun Stuart MILL. bo 
re ey’s P ove Professor J. P. MaHAFFY, ~ 
oll of — People ue “ ar TE +. J. St, Lox STRacHer. au 
Ha on New Books... .. oe we = aee,:«C ANDREW LANG, iy 
The Theatre in London... .« on .. ARTHUR B. WALELEY. 
The Globe and the Island ... nS eo .. Henry NorMAN. 
Voyageuses: V. Odile .. Pavt Bourget. I 
Le Spiritisme de M. Vietorien Sardou. -.. Naroriow Nev. 5 
Lettres Inédites .. Ivan TOURGUENEFF. 
Les Conférences d’Aix-la-Chapeile, d’aprés 
la Correspondance inédite du Dus de ( 
Richelieu 28 ey ae rar R. DE OISTERNES. 
Le Livre a Paris sees tees ove SMILE FAGUET. 
Le Théatre re Paris .. wees, ou, SULES Lemaire. t] 
Revue de Mois_... so ove coe we EF. DE PRESssENSE. 
Lastige Schénheit Lupwie Fuupa. 2 
Die Kulturbestrebungen “der “tarkisehen ¢ 
eve soo aaa »» H. VambBeéey. 
Das Schlaraffeniand - oso sen ——<-000-~s.0-s600e RELI SOE 
say — ed ——— oe A Be .. ANTON BETTELHEIM. 0 
Das Theater in Ber we Orto Neumann-HOFER 


lin 
Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung .. we = owes“ IG@NOTUS.” 











ht Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 


or Exchanged, 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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va. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


y AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
TURY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DIANA TEMPEST.” 


DEVOTEE: 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “Diana Tempest,” “The Danvers Jewels,” &e. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
GAZETTE.—*The many readers and admirers of that 
fg ta ior * will welcome a new book by Miss Cholmondeley with 
fine povel d hizh expectation, and it is pleasant to be able to inform them that 
war not be disappointed, A most original and truthful sketch.” 
t! 


yIsH TAILS—AND SOME TRUE ONES. 


: Hatt. With Etched Frontispiece by the Author. and 12 
By Boge ilustrations by T. Hope McLachlan. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


pp, DONALDSON SMITH'S IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 


First Expedition from Somaliland to Lake Rudolf and Lamu. A Narra- 
™ of Scientifi: Exploration and Sporting Adventure. By A. DonaLpson 
od M.D., F.R.G.S._ With nearly 30 Full-page Piates and numerous smaller 

Tustrations by A. D. McCormick, Oharles Whymper, &c., and detailed Maps 
of the Countries Traversed, Super royal 8vo, One Guinea net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Will be of the greatest interest to sportsman, 
4 d man of science.” ‘ 
tar MESS GAZETTE.—“ While to the large class of people interested 

7 oration this book is indispensable, sportsmen will find in its pages 

ing incidents rarely equalled in similar works,” 


0 
yew 8 


in African expl 
g wealth of excit: 


sOQLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 1891-1804, By Major Macponatp, B.E. 
Fully Ulustrated, with Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE —*No country in the world has had greater need 
of sn impartinl historian than Uganda, and, strange to say, though the bitter 
faelings engendered by the struggles of the past ten years have not had time to cool, 
one bas been found among the actors in these stormy scenes, Major Macdonald, 

No one who reads this exciting book of adventure can regret that we are 
an ding £3,000,000 on the railway. Major Macdonald writes wi'h considerable 
iterary and historical skill, and his sketches and maps are all excellent.” 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
ON VELDT AND FARM: in Cape Colony, 
Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. By Frances McNas. Orown 


, 38. Gd. 
CLObE "A delightful book, and we ean confidently recommend it as far 
more worth a reading than many a work of infinitely greater pretensions,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
NEW YORE: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CYPRIAN: 


His Life, His Times, His Work. 


By EDWARD WHITE BENSON, D.D., D.C.L., 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo, 21s. net. 
_ TIMES.—“Ta all essential respects, in sobriety of judgment and temper, 
in sympathetic insight into character, in firm grasp of historical and ecclesiastical 
issues, in scholarship and erudition, the finished work is worthy of its subject and 
worthy of its author.” 








FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS 
WEST AFRICA. 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 10 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


BY THE LATE EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN NORMANDY 


AND MAINE. By Epwarp A. Freeman. With Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author and a Preface by W. H. Hutroy, B.D. Orown 8vo, 88. 6d. 


1897 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World for the 
Year 1897. Thirty-fourth Annual Publication Revised after Official Returns. 
Editei by J. Scorr Kertiz. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ It is, however, almost am impertinence to praise ‘The 
Statesman’s Year Book,’ so deservedly high is its reputation for sound figures 
and clearly stated facts.” 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN BERIAH. 


By Cuartotte M. Yonee. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The hand of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge has not lost its cunning 
with the burden of years...... It is a book one feels glad to have read.” 














VOLUME VI. NOW READY. 


EMINENT PERSONS. Biographies Reprinted 


from the Times. Vol. VI., 1893-94. Crown 8vo,3s.6d. Containing, amongst 
others, Professor JOWETT, Sir SAMUEL BaxkeR, Lord Coteripes, the Tzaz 
ALEXANDER III. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 











JUST PUBLISHED, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 
MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE 


LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


Author of “A Woman’s Reason,” “ A Foregone Conclusion,” &c. 


“Mingles the homour and pathos of life with an undefinable sweetness and 
delicacy......Any one who came to this story for a first introduction to Mr. 
Howells would be delighted by the freshness, the insight, and the charm of the 
varied pictures of American life which it so gracefully unfolds.”,—Scotsman, 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and 0O., Ltd. 


THE FOR U M. 


1s, 6d. APRIL, 1897. 1s, 6d. 


Has toe Senate DeGenErraTep? Senator George F. Hoar. 

nent —on Ruin? Hon. J. Sterling Morton, ex-Secretary of Agricul- 
ure, 

Tas Unitep States any Cusa. Henri Rochefort, Editor L’Intransigeant, 

Tae Foritity oF THE SPELLING GeInp. Dr. J. M. Rice. 

Success of WoMAN’s ENFRANCHISEMENT IN New ZeaLanwp. Hon. Hugh H. 
Lusk, ex-Member of the New Zealand Legislature. 

Somz Orznep TomBs AND THEIR Occupants, The Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Tas For Szau as an Awrmat, David Starr Jordan, Chief of the Behring Sea 
Commission for 1896. George Archibald Olark, Secretary of the Commission, 

inmate THE ONLY SOLUTION OF THE FinanciaL ProsieM. Allen Ripley 


ote, 
Exrzsox 4np THorgav. F, B. Sanborn. 
— Nxvapa BE DEPRIVED OF HER STATEHOOD? William E. Smythe. 
{un Dramatic Criv1c: HIS WORK AND Inrivence. KE. A. Dithmar, 
‘HE IMPERIALIZATION OF GERMANY. Prof. Thomas Davidson. 








London: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


QRDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 


en scales of these valuable Maps can be obtained for any part of 
by British Isles from the London Agent, EDWARD STANFORD, 

and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Geographer to the Queen. 


. Inquiries answered and estimates for mounting given. Résumé 
publications post-free on application to 


26 and 27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





NOW READY, SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
8v0, 5s., cloth boards, 


THE PILCRIM FATHERS 


OF NEW ENGLAND AND THEIR PURITAN SUCCESSORS. 


By Dr. JOHN BROWN, of Bedford, 
Author of ‘‘John Bunyan: his Life, Times, and Work.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES WHYMPER. 

“The author modestly calls it ‘a re-telling’ of an old story under the new 
lights of a later time, being founded largely on the discovery in 1855 of the ori- 
ginal manuscript of Governor Bradford’s ‘ History of the Plymouth Plantation,’ 
but largely indebted to the author's independent studies, and his intimate know- 
ledge of the localities in Eogland associated with the early settlers in New 


England.”—Times, 

“Dr. Brown’s latest book displays the same patient research, exact scholar- 
ship, critical discrimination, and studied moderation of statement which made 
its predecessor (‘John Bunyan’) remarkable.”—Speaker. 


NEW REVISED EDITION.—Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, 
With a Supplementary Chapter on Recent Discoveries 
by Professor FLINDERS PETRIE, D.O.L. 
THE 


LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. Samurt Mannina, LL.D. Re- 
vised and partly Rewritten by Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. 

“The chief merit of the work lies in the illustrations; many of them are beauti- 
fully drawn, while in some the outlines must have been traced by a skilled 
artist.” Seattish eogr phical Magazine, 

NEW REVISED EDITION. 


HIN DUIS M 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


With an Account of Recent Hindu Reformers, and a Brief Comparision be- 
tween Hinduism and Christianity. By J. Murray MrrcHe.t, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth boards. 

“A praiseworthy attempt to present a popular view of a vast and important 
subject. The author’s experience and intelligence are equally reflected in his 
concise and clear statement of the various modern movements among the re- 
ligious bodies throughout India.”—Saturday Review. 


THE WRITINGS OF PATRICK, 


THE APOSTLE OF IRELAND. A Revised Translation, with Notes, 
Critical and Historical, By the Rev. Ouartes H. H. Wrieut, D.D. Third 
Edition, Revised, now ready, 2s., cloth. 
‘‘Dr. Wright’s admirable translation of ‘The Writings of St. Patrick ’ will 
make the great Irish Saint Jess mythical to English readers.”"—Literary World, 
“The critical and historical notes seem to be scholarly and sufficient.”— 


Saturday Review. ; : : 
** Not only interesting and curious, but full of a sublime faith and unassuming 


simplicity."—Morning Post. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR POST-FREE FROM 








56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NOTICE: 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


THE WHIRLPOOL, 


1 vol., 6s., 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 
on 5th inst. 


Mr. George Gissing’s 
NOVELS. 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
6s 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


6s. 
THE UNCLASSED. ; 
EVE’S RANSOM. ; 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 5 


THE EMANCIPATED. , 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 
16 HENRIEITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON 





PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND, 


By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., 
see THE 


APRIL, price Half-a-Orown, 
WHICH ALSO CONTAINS: 
A Common OITIZENSHIP FOR THE EnGLisH Race, 
By Professor Dicey. 
Cretan STRUGGLES FoR Liserty. By J. Gennadius. 
Tuer CRETAN ImBROGLIO, By Sir M, E. Grant Duff, 
G.O.8.1. 


Rerorm THE House or Lorps! By Goldwin 
Smith. 

Henryk SIENKIEWICZ. By Edmund Gosse. 

Tue Law or Linerty. By Emma Marie Oaillard. 

AFTER THE FAMINE IN MY GaRpDEN. By Phil 
Robinson. 

Joannes Scotus Eriaena. By William Larminie, 

TuE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN THE ROMAN COMMUNION. 
By the Rev. Philip Limerick. 

= Lorp Curry Justice or Evrorr. By W. T. 


Money AND INVESTMENTS. 


London: IssisTER and Co., Ltd, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE MONTH. 


APRIL, 1897. 


Tue REPLY OF THE ANGLICAN ARCHBISHOPS. By 
the Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 

Rounp v. RussELL. By the Rev. George Tyrrell. 

Two CENTURIES OF 'VERTS. By the Rev. Herbert 
Thurston. 

Tus Jesuit MrtH. By the Editor. 

Tue S10NE oF VoRTIPORE. By M. E. James. 

Rus 1n Urse: a Pack or Gexse. By “ Ruricola.” 

GitBert FRaNKLIN, Curate, Chaps. 7-8, ByF, W. 
Grey. 

Reviews, &c. 


London: Lonamays, GREE, and Co, 








Now ready, FIFTY-EIGHTH EDITION, price 2s. 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE 
TO KNOWLEDGE. 


By A LADY. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to 
the Present Time, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALI, HAMILTON, 
KENT and 00,, Limited, 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No, 242. APRIL, 1897, 

Tue Borer InpIcTMENTS OF BritisH Pouicy. By 
Henry M. Stanley, M.P. 

Tue Eruics or Empire. By H. F Wyatt (Hon. 
Secretary of the “‘ Seeley” Lecturers), 

THe ENCROACHMENT OF Women. By Oharles 
Whibley. 

How I Became Porg. (By Pius IL) Translated 
by Alfred N. Macfadyen. 

A Turxisx ‘‘ Youna PRETENDER.” By Lady Currie. 

Agra tn 1857: a Rerty To Lorp Rozerts, By Sir 
Auckland Oolvin, K.0.8.1., K.0.M.G., 0.1.2. 

Mr. Hersert SPENCER AND LORD SALISBURY OW 
Evoxtution. (Concluded.) By his Grace the Duke 
of Argyll. 

RONSARD AND HIS VenpDOmols. By J. J. Jusserand. 

1. How Poor Lapies Live: a Rerty. By Miss 

liza Orme, 

2. How Poor Lapres Micut Live: an ANSWER 

FROM THE WORKHOUSE. By Mics Hdith M. Shaw, 

GorTHE aS A StaGE Manacer. By Walter Shaw 
Sparrow. 

Some Cuanaes 1m Socrat Lire DURING THE QUEEN'S 
a By the Right Hon, Sir Algernon West, 

Mr. Lavriek anpD Manitoba, By J. G. Snead Cox 
(Editor of the Tablet). 

“Tue INTEGRITY OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE” AS A 
DipLtomatic FORMULA: 

1, By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
2. By the Rev, Dr. Guinness Rogers, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Oo., Ltd. 





THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
APRIL. 


Tue Love or Prato: a Discussion. By Oscar 
Browning, Helen Mathers, Sir George Douglas, and 
Ella Hepworth Dixon. 

Arrinitigs. (A Play.) By Zula Maud Woodhull, 

Tue Harry Lire. By the late Jules Simon. 

Toe WOMEN OF THE Pit, By John Pendleton. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF WOMEN SUFFRAGE, By 
N. Arling. 

a? _— or aState Lirezoat System. ByG. A, 

oek, 

Also special Articles on ‘‘The Supremacy of the 
Average,” “‘ Isa Belief inthe Supernatural Necessary 
to Progress?” “The Reimposition of the O, D, Acts,” 
and other subjects of interest. 


Price Sixpence. 


London: Hurcuinson and Oo., Paternoster Row. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


Er FP S’*Ss 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 

WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


[April 8, 1897 
— 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORD “ 
INAIRE, 25m 


Pure BORDEAUX, an ex 

light Dinner Wine, or ior wa 

with or without water. The quality 185, 

will be found equal to wine usually To, 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old j 

bottle. We can strongly’ seoeen. 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 6s, 

at much higher prices by the smal] & 
foreign houses who pester Private 
consumers in England, 


INE 
Frys i Weta ae ahr, See eae 


» Bi 
Pet dozen 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 
CLASS CLARETS. 
below the present’ wholesale prige iat 


including 
1878, 1880, 


CAsaq 
“ Bordeany 
intages 1868, 1860, 1879 
, 1854, 1887, 1883, 1880, ail gah 


ported by ourselves, 


Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60 


LIVERPOOL : 
North 


Central Buildings, 4 


John Street, 


Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





a, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIND 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING 

SHOOTING, &c.) : 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN's 
wml yor THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance (0, 


EstTaBLISHED 1849, 


Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750, 000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


A. VIAN, Seoretary, 





IRK BECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Chancery Lane, Lonion, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOQOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall partion 


lars, post-free. 


FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Prof. A. Loisette'’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 


SPEAKING 


WITHOUT NOTES, 


MIND-WANDERING CURED. | 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 

Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English, Prospecius, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FREK. Ad- 
dress, A. LOISKTTH, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 
The OCOUNOLL of the METROPOLITAN ASs0- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 


is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 


on receipt of two stam: 
of 10s. per 100, on ap 


s, or in quantities at the rate 
ication to the SEORETARY, 


Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations to the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall 


East, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants 


SOLD BY CHEI"ISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 





Catalogues post-free, 





GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. 
By General Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Quartermaster-General. With 20 Maps. 


is brilli d fascinating little book.”—Daily Chroniele. 
Seen Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent book.””"—Times, 


BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES 


Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 


trated, in specially designed green cloth cover, crown 
Fally Ilus 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


CANTERBURY. 127 pp., with 27 Illustrations. 
SALISBURY. 115 pp., with 35 Illustrations. 
CHESTER. 96 pp., with 23 Illustrations. 


[Now ready. 
ROCHESTER. [Ready ro fort 
OXF ORD. [Ready immediately, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“We have so frequently in these columns urged the want of cheap, well- 
illustrated, and well-written handbooks of our cathedrals, to take the place of 
the eut-of-date publications of local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that 
they have been taken in hand by Messrs. George Bell and Sons.” 

—<St. James's Gazette. 

“The volumes, two of which, relating to Canterbury and Salisbury, have 
already been issued, are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and 
written in a scholarly spirit. The history of cathedral and city is intelligently 
set forth, and accompanied by a descriptive survey of the building in all its 
detail. The illustrations are copious and well selected, and the series bids fair to 
indi bl panion to the cathedral tourist in England.” —Times. 


become an ip : 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GOLF IN THEORY & PRACTICE: 


Some Hints to Beginners. By H.S.C Everarp. A Practi- 
cal Manual. With 22 Illustrations from Life. 

“We have read the book ‘ right off,” as the saying goes, and this because, as in 
the case of a witching tale, it was difficult to stop...... The book is enjoyable and 
instructive, it is attractive in appearance, clear in its printing, valuable in its 
contents, and we hope it will have a wide circulation in the world of golf.” — Golf. 

“One of the very best books of its class.”—Referee. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, post 8vo, 2 vols., 15s. 


SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT: a 


Dictionary of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising 
English, American, Colonial, Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, 
and Anglo-Indian Slang. With Philological Notes and 
Illustrative Quotations. Compiled and Edited by Professor 
AuspErRT Barrere, R.M.A., Woolwich, and Cuaruzs G. 
Lrianp, M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of ‘The English 
Gypsies and their Language ” &c., “‘ Hans Breitmann,” &c. 








ALDINE POETS.—New Volumes, 


JAMES THOMSON. Revised Edition, 


with a New Memoir and Critical Appendix, by the Rev. T. 
C. Tovny, M.A., Author of “Gray and his Friends,” &. 2 
vols. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 





New Volume of the ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 
With 100 Illustrations, 1s. 


GYMNASTIC COMPETITION 
AND DISPLAY EXERCISES, 


Set at Various Open Competitions and Displays during the 
last Twelve Years, and Voluntary Exercises shown by Winners 
of Open and Championship Gymuastic Competitions. Com- 
piled by F. Grav. 

The book also contains an Illustrated Glossary of the 
Principal Gymnastic Terms and Exercises for the Second and 
Third Class Badge of the A. G. and F. A. (Illustrated), forty- 
two Exercises for Developing Muscles, and an Article on 
Training for Competitions. By A. BaRNARD. 


New Volume of BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
HORACE. A New Literal Prose Transla- 


tion. By A. Hamitton Bryce, LL.D., Translator and 
Editor of “ Vergil,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. EDITION LIMITED. 
Pott 4to, printed at the Chiswick Press, 15s. net. 


BOOK SALES OF THE YEAR 


1896: containing a Detailed Description of all the most im- 
portant Books Sold at Auction, with the Names of the Pur- 
chasers, and the Prices realised. With complete Indexes of 
Names and Subjects, and General Introduction and Notes. 
By Temprz Scorr. 

The Publishers reserve to themselves the right of raising 
the price after publication. A few copies of the volume for 
1895 are still on hand, and may be had for 16s. net each. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
MONASTICISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN: 


its Principles, Origin, Development, Triumphs, Decad , and p 
With an Enquiry as to the Possibility of its Revival. By the Rev. F.C. 
Woopuovuss, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A useful book for those who have little time forextended reading.” —Guardian.. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the Right Rev. 


W. Watsuam How, D.D. Twenty-fourth Edition, with Additions, feap. 8 
cloth cirenit, 8s, 6d.; moroeco or calt, 10s. 6d,” ee 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES AND THE AGE 


OF THE REFORMATION: an Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in the 
Light of Contemporary Documents. By E. TrrrELL Greey, Lecturer in 
Theology and Hebrew, St. David’s College, Lampeter; sometime Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

‘Excellent as they are from various standpoints, the [other] works on the 
XXXIX, Articles of the Church of England by no means preclude the necessity 
for such a work as this, which supplies new information from new sources...... 
The text of the Articles is given in Latin and in English, with valuable ex- 
planatory and historical notes......In dealing with the wording of the Articles: 
Mr. Green is eminently successful......The work, moreover, occasionally intro- 
duces medissval customs and ceremonies not generally known......The student of 
Anglican divinity will find in this volome much valuable information not to be 
found in similar treatises,”"—Morning Post, 


LOOKING UPWARD: Papers Introductory 


to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. By the 
Rev. the Hon. James Apprerixr, M.A., Author of ‘“‘ The New Floreat.” 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 33, 6d. [Second Edition. 
“A volume of papers on the attitude of the clergy towards social reform, which. 
is of real value,”—Athenzum 
“A vigorous treatment of what may be termed Christian Sociology, from one 
who certainly has a moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial 
second to none, tojspeak on this theme.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL IN 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. By the Rev. Canon R. E. SanpERsom, 
D.D., Author of ‘What is the Ohurch?” Large feap, 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges, 2s, 6d. [Third Edition. 

** Dr. Sanderson’s nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. They are 
plain, thoughtful, earnest, and catholic, declaring all that is known, or that 
may reasonably be held...... and the plain man who wants to know what he may 
safely believe on the state of the waiting souls and our relation to them has here 
all that he needs.”"—Church Times. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Lectures on 


Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By the 
Rev, A, F. WinnincTow Ingram, M.A., Head of the Oxford House, and 
Rector of Bethnal Green. With Introductions by the Rev. Herserr E. 
Rrux, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Orown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d. (Third Edition. 
**We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that they are 
doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as they remain un- 
acquainted with Mr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experienced talk.” 
—Church Times. 
** It is most earnestly to be desired that these lectures should be obtained and 
read through by all candidates for Holy Orders.” —Spectator. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS AND 


UNDINE, An Illustrated Edition of the Masterpieces by Dz La Morrs 
Fougus. With Introduction by CaartotTe M. Yonaz, and numerous Iilus- 
tions by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“* A better present for a thoughtful lad or lass could hardly be.”—Church Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. By Eruen F. 


HeEppLe. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“‘One of the brightest bits of recent fiction......Her adventurous maids are 
delightful company......The book is one to be read again and again.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE NATIONAL CHURGHES SERIES. 
Edited by P. H. Ditehfield, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent.”—G@uardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


1. GERMANY. 5. SCOTLAND. 


? By the Very Rev. H. M, Lucxocx 
Lg ado Goreme Moth|  D.D. Dean of Lichfield, With 4 
boards, 6, Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


. : y bites & “His pages are packed with facts 

“Mr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is : or 
excellent......one of the best accounts in | from which you are at rw ay bey draw 
English of the German Reformation, its yevbl bapa we ~—- pigs Pn 
real meaning and real effects, that we po serie apeoring We Galas ily 
have ever come across.” —Guardian, surprising comprehension of affairs 
peculiarly Scottish.” — National Observer. 








2. SPAIN. 


By the Rev, Frepericx Mrrricr, 6. ITALY. 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. With By the Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, 
Map. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. M.A., Canon of Lincoln, With Map. 


“Tt is a really valuable work.” Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s. 


7. FRANCE. 
By the Rev. RicHarD TRAVERS 
SmiTu, D.D., Vicar of 8t. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and Canon of St. Patrick’s, 





3. IRELAND. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Oxtprn, M.A. § J 
Vicar of Ballyclough. With Maps. Dublin. With Maps. Orown 8vo, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. cloth boards, 6s, 


“Seldom has the student of Irish 
history the good fortune to encounter 8. AMERICA. 
work so learned and so simple, so in- By the Right Rev. Lr1antom CoLe- 
structive and go entertaining, as this may, 8.T.D., LL.D., Re of 
brilliant epitome of the history of the Delaware, U.S.A. With ‘aps. 
early Irish Church.””—Athenaum. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“Tells its em | » a aol ee - 
assuming way, which is pleasant and in- 
4. THE NETHERLAND Ss. structive, cai pues together in a handy 
By the Rev. P. H. Dircurrexp,| form just the information that the 
M.A. With 2 Maps. Orown 8vo, | general reader most wants to have. 
cloth boards, 63. — Guardian. 


London: GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E,O. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 


20s. net. 
Volume 50 (RUSSEN—SOOBELL) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Sipney Lez. 
Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By the late 
Joun ADDINGTON SrmMonpDs. With a Portrait, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,.* This is Volume [. of a N&W and CHEAPER EDITION of “THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, each. The 
remaining volumes will be published at intervals. 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: being Essays and 


Studies concerned with Certain Subjects of Serious Interest, with the 
Puritans, with Literature, and with the Humoursof Life, now for the first time 
collected and arranged. By J. St. Loz Srracuey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Tale of the China 


Seas. By OartTon Dawr, Author of ‘Yellow and White,” ‘‘ Mount 
Desolation,” “ Kakemonos,” &. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 
“Very interesting......All who care for stories of the sea will appreciate and 
enjoy Captain Castle.”—Daily Mail, 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: a Romance of the 


‘45. By the Rev. Cosmo Gorpon Lane. Orown 8vo, 63. 
** Told with a breezy and healthy vigour, as well as with simplicity.”—Observer. 
** A pleasant story, simply told.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


By Percy 
FENDALL and Fox RussELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. " 
“ Qousiserably above the average......Well-written, with originally conceived 
and strongly individualised characters..,...Tho authors show considerable power.” 
—Court Journal, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 








For APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. Contents :— 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR|AN OLD GREEK ROMANCE. By 
(Apri!). Cuares Exton, Q.0 


A DAY OF CELEBRATION: an 
Anniversary Appeal. By WaLTER 
BESANT. 

TH STORY OF SCOTT’S RUIN. By 
LusLiz STEPHEN. 

DUELS OF ALL NATIONS: German 
Duels and their Punishments. By 
James PEMBERTON-GRUND. 

TH COST OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 
By 0. J. ConnisxH. 

BM RRANT’S HALF - SOVEREIGN. 
By EpEn PHILLPOTTS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 170. APRIL, 1897. 


THE PATRIOTS PROGRESS. By 
STEPHEN GwYNN. 
THE MOON’S MIRAOLE. By Wattrr 


RaMAL. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FREDERICK 
DENISON MAURICE. By Sir 
Epwarp StracHey, Bart. 

PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Chap- 
ters 10-12. By HENRY SETON MERzI- 
man, Author of “The Sowers,” &. 











OonTENTS. 


EPisopDESs OF THE MONTH. 

TRADE AND TRAINING IN GERMANY. By Sir Philip Magnus (Member of the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction). 

Hevriess Evrore. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

ARTHUR HuGu CLoveH. By F. Reginald Statham. 

FisHina In WEST AFRICA. By Miss Mary H. Kingsley, 

Presipent McKinney. By A. Maurice Low. 

A Recent Guance aT Spain. By John Foreman. 

Srory oF 4 PHILANTHROPIC Pawn-SHop. By Miss Edith Sellers, 

Tuas Patriotic KpITOR IN Wak. By Admiral P. H. Colomb, 

£0, AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C., 
Aud at all Booksellers’. Price 2s, 6d. 


1S 
~e 


CPNa wae 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.” —Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”’—Times, 
**The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
.\A @ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
S1REET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 


PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOCALS.— 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


8vo 16s. 


VITA MEDICA: 
Chapters on Medical Life and Work. 
By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M_D., LL.D, FR, 


TIMES.—*“ An admirable picture of the character of the writer, display; 
not only his geniality and kindliness, but his unwearied industry, and his ying 
failing enthusiasm.” never. 


NEW BOOK BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By the Right Hon. Prof. MAX MULLER, K.M,, 
Member of the French Institute. 
2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ There can be no two opinions about the value of the book ag 
& permanent contribution to science. The work has many claims to be regarded 
as the keystone and completion of the arch which its author, by the honoured 
labour of a long life, has thrown across the gulf of ignorance and prejudice that 
lies between man’s desire and a knowledge of the truth.” 


NEW BOOK BY MR. 8, LEVETT YEATS, 


A GALAHAD OF THE CREEKS, 


And other Stories. 


By S. LEVETT YEATS, Author of “The Honour of Savelli” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, [On Monday nezt, 


THE RED SCAUR: 
A Story of Rustic Life in Northumberland. 
By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLACK AND WHITE. —‘To read this book is to get away into the country 
as it was a good many years ago. It is, moreover, to be refreshed by contact 
with a writer who kuows the Euglish tongue, and uses it beautifully.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— Those who desire a novel to be a tale of real men 
and women, motived by elemental passions and universal instincts, moving in an 
atmosphere that convinces us of its truth, and against a background of admirably 
described scenery, should make a point of reading ‘ The Red Scaur,’ ” 





NEW BOOK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON, 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S 
FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Late Chancellor and Oanon of St. Paul’s, 


8vo, 7s. 6d. [In a few days, 


THE CHURCH OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 


Six Chapters in Ecclesiastical History. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, BD. 
Birkbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College, Cambridge, Fellow 


and Tutor of St. John’s Oollege, Oxford, Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


With 11 Illustrations of Churches, &c., in Constantinople. 
. Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 174. APRIL, 1897, 8vo, 6d. 


THE OHEVALIRR D’AURIAO. Chaps. 9-10. By 8S. Leverr Yxars, 
Author of ‘The Honour of Savelli.” 

EARLY SPRING IN SAVERNAKE FOREST. By W. H. Hupsox. 

HEIMSUCHT. By Watrter J. Purton, 

A PERVERSE WIDOW. ByS. M. Orawiey Borvey. 

THE CONQUEST OF RADIOAL TED. By M. E. Francis, 

THE LIVING EARTH. By Grant ALLEN. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


NOTICE. 


The SIXTEENTH EDITION of THE 
LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
(‘“‘ Forty-one Years wn India”), 7s now 
ready, in two volumes demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, &c., 36s, 








CATALOGUES sent on application. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


New 6s. Novels. 


{ —_—_—_—— 
WALTER RAYMOND. 


CHARITY CHANCE: 
A Novel. 


By Ware Raymonp, Author of “Tryphena in Love.” With 
a Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. Price 6s. 








ae 


Press Notices. 
“The story is altogether healthy, and it is admirably told.” 
—Scotsman. 

“Jt is eminently readable.”—Country Life. 

“Js a charming tale.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“The story is well and carefully told.”—Athenzeum. 

“A charming novel, fresh and sweet as primroses, and with a 
light touch of humour running through it The story is 
written throughout in graceful and attractive style.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


7 4 


8. R. CROCKETT. 


LADS’ LOVE: 
An Idyll of the Land of Heather. 

By S. R. Crocxsrr. Fully Illustrated by Warwick Goble, and 
with a Frontispiece Portrait of the Author by Frank Richards. 
Price 63. 

Press Notices. 
“ A story which grips the reader from its first page to the last.” 
—Christian World. 
“Astory which is a finely drawn study of ‘love and war’ in 
humble country life.”— Methodist Recorder. 


OLIPHANT SMEATON. 


OUR LADDIE: 
A Novel. 
Fully Illustrated. Price 6s. 


Press Notice. 
“The story is well worth reading.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


By OLIPHANT SMEATON. 


ARABELLA KENEALY. 


BELINDA’S BEAUX; 
And other Stories. 


By ArapeLua Keneaty, Author of “ Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” 
Price 6s. . 
Press Notice. 
“Are cleverly told tales.”—Scotsman, 


FREDERIC CARREL. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF JOHN JOHNS: 


A Novel. 
By Freperic Carrew, Author of “ The City.” Price 6s, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
NEW NOVEL BY 
RICCARDO STEPHENS. 


MR. PETERS: a Novel. 


By RICCARDO STEPHENS, 
Author of “The Cruciform Mark.” &c. 


Price 6s. 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





JUST OUT, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 


Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A, LL.D., and the 
Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


“The book will, unless -we are much mistaken, increase the affection with 
which Jowett was regarded by his friends, while to the world at large it will do 
much to explain the singular influence exercised by rare personality.’’ 

— Times. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1851-72. Kept 


by the Right Hon, Sir Mounrstuart E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.I., sometime 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies; Governor of Madras, 1881-86. 
“This is a charming book, full of good things. It consists of the lighter 
reminiscences of a singularly accomplished man of the world, who in tbe course 
ot a varied and active life has come in contact with a vast number of distinguished 
people in many countries.”—St. James’s Gazette, 





With Portrait, fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. With 


Selections from his Unpublished Poems. By Sir Henry Stewart Cunnine- 
Ham, K.O I.E. 
** Every one who knew Lord Bowen well must be grateful to Sir Henry Cun- 
ningham for writing, and to Lady Bowen for empowering him to publish, this 
brilliant sketch of one of the most brilliant men of our century.”—Spectator. 





Demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A History of Travel and Geographical Science from the 
Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900A.D., with an 
Account of the Achievements and Writings of the Early 
Christian, Arab, and Chinese Students and Explorers, 


By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
With Reproductions of the principal Maps of the time. 
“‘ Mr. Beazley has devoted to his difficult task an amazing amount of diligent 


and painstaking research and his literary skill in condensing such a mass of 
material has enabled him to make a very interesting volume,”—Times, 





Crown 8vo, 9s, 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. By Otiver 


J. Tuatcuer, Ph.D., and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph.D. 


This work has been written, by men who have had long experience in teaching, 
to supply the want of a compendious History of Medimval Europe, from the 
middie of the fourth to the close of the fifteenth century, which has been long 
felt in Universities and Schools. A distinguished Professor of Modern History 
in one of our leading Universities, to whom a copy has been sent, writes: ‘* The 
book covers ground on which it has always been hard to get a suitable book for 
educational purposes, and, so far as I can judge—I have as yet only examined 
the German History of the tenth century—it is thoroughly sound and clear.” 





NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT-CATCHING 


By H. ©, Barxtey, Author of “ Between the Danube and the Black Sea,’ 
** My Boyhood,” &c. 
“* Should the reader know of a schoolboy fond of ratting, the proud possessor 
possibly of a sharp terrier, and, may be, of a few ferrets, and wish to bestow a 
present upon him, the memory of which would last throughout his life, we could 
not do better than advise him to spend half-a-crown in the purchase of this most 
pleasantly written book and bestow it upon him,”’—Field, 





The following are nearly ready 


With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 


Two Essays in Biography. By Davip G@ Hogarru, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; Author of “ A Wandering Scholar,” &c. 


With Illustrations, 8vo. 


SOME UNRECOGNIZED LAWS OF NATURE. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with special reference 
to Gravitation. By Iawatius Sincer and Lewis H. Berens, 


This is an entirely new and original work, the result of long study and inde- 
pendent experiment and research, By a close examination of the conditions 
under which various phenomena are manifested, an attempt has been made to 
throw light on the Laws of Nature to which such manifestations are due. 


Orown 8vo. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT AGRICULTURAL 


ESTATE: an Account of the Origin and Administration of the “ Beds and 
Bucks” and “‘ Thorney” Estates, By the Duke of Beprorp. 








London: BLISS, SANDS & CO., 12 Burleigh St., Strand, W.C. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








492 THE SPECTATOR. [April 3, 1897, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESg 


DOMESDAY-BOOK AND BEYOND. Three Essays in the Early History of Englang 
By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8Y0, 15s, 
ATHENZUM.—“ The advent of a new book from the pen of Professor Maitland is always an event of importance in the world of law and history...... There are 
points, no doubt, in the author’s conclusions which are open to some question, and in a few—a very few—cases he may possibly be mistaken ; but it is at least Bate to 
say that Domesday students owe him a real debt of gratitude for his perfect and scrupulous candour.” 


WOMAN UNDER MONASTICISM: Chapters on Saint-Lore and Convent Life between 


A.D. 500 and A.D. 1500. By LINA EOKENSTEIN. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

SPECTATOR.—" We will conclude by saying that while Miss Eckenstein deepens, if possible, our indignation at the hideous vandalism, cruelty, and meanness 
of the dissolution of monasteries in this country, she also gives substantial reasons for the beliet that at the period of the Reformation the main intellectual work 
of the monastic system had been fulfilled, and for doubting whether its continuance would have really promoted that higher education of women which tor 
senturies it advanced with such noble success.” 











THREE NEW WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


CHAPTERS ON THE AIMS AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. Edited by Frederic 


SPENCER, M.A., Phil.Doc., Professor of the French Language and Literature in the University College of North Wales, formerly Chief Master on the 
Modern Side in the Leys School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—“ The essays are vigorous and suggestive, and display a command of the theory and practice of education which should secure the attention of alj 
who are interested in educational progress and reform.” 


VITTORINO DA FELTRE, AND OTHER HUMANIST EDUCATORS: Essays and Versions, 


An Introduction to the History of Classical Education. By W. H. WOODWARD, M.A., Christ Ohurch, Oxford; Lecturer on Education in Victoria 
University. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—TuE First MopEerw Scuooimaster.—“ Mr. Woodward has drawn a most engaging portrait of this great teacher—his aims, his methods, his rarg 
rsonal qualities, and his disinterested devotion to high educational ideals......We can very warmly commend the whole monograph as at once singularly attractive 
and full of instruction.” 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY. His School Life and Contributions to Education. Edited by 


J. J, FINDLAY, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Principal of the Oollege of Preceptors’ Training College. [Nearly ready, 





Now ready, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; also in half-parchment, gilt top, 5s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Alfred S. West, M.A, 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Fellow of University College, Londor., [Pitt Press Series, 





A SELECTION OF PASSAGES OF UNPOINTED HEBREW, from Genesis, Isaiah, and 


the Psalms. By W. H. BENNETT, M.A.Lond. and Camb., sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oambridge, Professor of Old Testament Literat 
Hackney College and New College, London, Orown 8vo, 1s. ” on ti 





TEXTS AND STUDIES. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC LITERATURE.—Eidited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D, 


Vol. V., No. I.—APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA. Second Series. By M. R. James, Litt.D., 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 








THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


{THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. Edited by Rev. H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 2s. 6d. 





CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—F. H: H. GUILLEMARD, late Lecturer in Geography in the University of Cambridge. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. F, Tozer, M.A., Honorary 


Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Orown 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready, 


ETHNOLOGY. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., late Vice-President Anthropological 


Institute, Corresp ber Italian and Washington Anthropological Societies. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, Second Edition, Revised, 10s, 6d, 





A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF MAMMALS. By R. Lydekker, B.A., F.R.8. Crown 


8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 10s, 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—General Editor—A. E, SHIPLEY, M.A., Fallow and Tutor of Christ's College. 


A MANUAL AND DICTIONARY OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS. By 


J. C. WILLIS, M.A., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 





BOOKMAN.—“ One of the most usefal books existing for students of botany......The student who has this book and the chances which Kew, or even one of the 
smaler gardens, affords him, will make a steady and really scientific progress.”’ 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. By F. Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s College, 


Cambridge, and Reader in Botany in the University. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. By F. Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., and E. H. 


AOTON, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS.—New Volume. 


COMPLETING THE EDITION OF “ PARADISE LOST.” 
GUARDIAN.—* This edition will, we feel sure, long continue to be the standard school text of ‘ Paradise Lost.’” 


PARADISE LOST. Books IX. and X. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 


Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. 2s. 





London: ©. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


Loxpon: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.O.; and Published by Jouy James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “Sercrator ” Office. No. 1 Wellington Street. Strand. aforesaid. Saturday. Avril 3rd, 1897. 
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